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For the gonventonce of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Month] rd 
o onths, and in advance, are received by M 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. 
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Baupry, 9, Rue du C 0q-St.- Honore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. 
To other countries, the postage in addition. 


F or France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's COURT. 





—— 
Published Gratis for Book. — ieties, Literary Circles, and— 
J 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM 

of supplying all Works? Magazines, and Re views regu- 
jarly for perusal, and in any quantity, throughout England, 
Scotland, and lreland,upon the most advantageous terms. To 
be had Gratis, with a List annexed of allthe Valuable New Pub- 
ications, or sent by post as a single letter, on application to 
Mr. Bull, Public Librarian, 19, Holles-street, four doors from 
i avendish- -square. 


— 


SINGLE GENTLEMAN, whose habits in- 
f duce his dining from home, may be received into a Pri- 
vate Family Ki high respec ya at the West End of the 
Town, to PA ALLY ARD AND LODGE: A Livery 
Servant is bing arith every ra means of comfort. Unexcep- 
tionable references will be given and expected.—For cards of 
address app aly to Mr. Haw xby, Caomist, 37, Berners-street. 

















Sales. by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, November 20, consisting of 
NOPIES of many ‘VALUABLE BOOKS in the 
various Departments of Literature; also the Entire Re- 
maining Copies of the Memoirs of Mrs. Hemans, by H. F. 
Chorley, 2 vols.—Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, 3 vols.; and 
otber Popular Works. 
May be viewe od, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


On FRIDAY, and following days, 

COLLECTION of ANCIENT and ‘MODE RN 
ENGRAVINGS; including Proofs before the Letters of the 
(Queen in her Coronation Robes—The Spanish Monks a: hing 
_Viewf Venice, after Turner—The Battle of Drumelog—Wel- 
lington and Nelson, upon one plate—And fine Subscription 
Copies of various Modern Prints—Fine Prints and Drawings of 
the Old Italian Masters—The C opverpiate and Remaining Im- 
ponuens of the View of Edinburg: ter Williams, by Miller ; 


. &e 
‘May be viewed, and Catalogues (price, 6d.) had at the Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Materials, Lawyers’ 
Office Furniture, &c., whether intended for Private or Public 
Sale. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 

King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 

Edinburgh ; and Dame-strect, Dub 

Instituted 1824, and Inc Macpeas-ne | by Royal Charter, 

Direc! one 
Charles Balfour, Esq. alter Learmonth, Esq. 
John Deans Campbell, Esq. Iie hard Oliverson, Esq. 
YVilliam Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robertson, Es: 
). Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman “hs. 
James Gooden, Esq. John Small, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esa. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

The distingvishing fe atures of this C ‘orporé 7 are, UNQUES. 
TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATE *>REMIUM, anda 
combination of all the important advantages bitheets offered 
tothe Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difficulty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitration. 

Claims for losses in Hendon are settled a. the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIRE DEPARTMEN 

Fire Insurances effec te A ~ fey riba re & ed rates; and = 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge 
and on terms very fvcerahic to the Assured. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Inc orporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
toany deduction for charges of nanagement. 




















Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the | 


pyaar x s; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
449, West Strand, F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
And No. 78, » King William-street, City. 


CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE 


NITE 
T ASSURANCE COMTANY, Ca eral 750,000/, sterling. 
ONDON BOAR 





den 
Lord Vi FicenPree Ke iburne, M.P. 

Pres 
Lord James Stuart, M.P. 





ctors, 
John McTaggart, Esq. M.P. 
posest Hamilton, Esq. 
George Hobertaoc, Esq. 


Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 

John Scott, Esc 

Stuart Dons nidson, Esq. 

Archibald Grahame, Esa. William Scott. 

D, A. Maitland, Esq. D. Davidson, Esq. ‘Resident. 

Bankers—The London Joint Stock’ Bank 
Physician—Dr. Bartlet. 
Surgeon—William Maclure, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Deans & Dunlop, Westminster. 

This Oflice combines, in a peculiar manner, all the advantages 
of Proprietary, with those of Mutual Assurance Companies, and it 
transacts every variety of Life Assurance 

Policies granted for Short Periods, for the Whole 
every Combination of Lives. 

The Premiums, which are moderate, may be paid Yearly, Half- 
vearly, or Quarterly. And payments may be made to cease altogether 

after three, five, ten, or any other number of years, by paying a 
small advane € during the early stage of the Assurance. 

Persons may secure provision for themselves, at any given age, 
with the Advantage of the sum assured being payable to their 
heirs in case of death before attaining the age specified. 

Annuities and Endowments of every description granted on fa- 
Yourable terms. 

No expense whatever is incurred except the Stamp Duty. 

Beery Jacility is afforded to parties Assuring, and care ts taken to 





Life,and upon 


point out the mode of Assurance best suited to the varied circumstances cf | 


applicants. 

SOLICITORS and AGENTS transacting business with this 
Company, are liberally remunerated. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Proposals, may be had at the 
Company’s Offices in London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and of | 
the Agents throughout the country. 

Ullice, 57, Mgorgate-street, City, October, 1339, 
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ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 

51, Old Broad-street, London. 
Directors, 

Duncan Davidson Alves, Esq. | Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 
3. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | Sir David Scott, Bart. 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Scott, Esq 
Geo. Frederick Dickson, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, M.P. Major ‘1 Tulloch, 
Joseph Jellicoe, Esq. Arthur Willis, E 
Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. The Hon. Eliot 3 ‘Yorke, M.P. 


Bsq. iF ‘Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
rthur Willis, Esq. 


Duncan Davidson Alves, E 
Granville Sharp, Esq. 


Edgar Corrie, Esq. | David Penn Tl, * Esq. D. Walford, Esq. 
Secretary—Anthony ae Es. 
Advantages of this Association, 

An ample subscribed c apital. 

Assurers admitted to the same rights as the Shareholders. 

Four-tifths of the profits divided every five years 

Advances made to the assured, on giving sec urity for future 
premiums and interest. 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may residedn an part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assured in case of death 
abroad, but for Europe, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is incurred. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or annually. 

Policies may be made payable on the Assured attaining any 
given age, such as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously. 

ANNUITY BRANCH. 

In addition to the following advantageous scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the profits are divided among the annuitants every three 
years by way of bonus. 

Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly. 





|Age] Annuity. Age Annuity.) Age Annuity.|Age Annuity. 











£s.d. £ s.d. £s. d. Ze d. 
21 509 S37, 516 1 50} 7 710 | 65/1017 4 
25;5 46)40) 6 3 9) 55), 8 48 )70/13 110 
3; 5 911 | 451614 1 @;9 64/80 22 9 0 








G COTTIsH WIDOWS’ FUND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Founded a.p. 1815, 0n the origina al 1 Basis of 
: LONDON EQUITA 
HEAD OF FICE Nas St ANDREW-SQUARE SEDINBU RGH. 


Receent . Aompppuinted Fundw 
Revenue apw. 
Whole Profits uae to the Assured. 


fe) 
"1 


wards of 845,000/. 
is of 150,000. 
Divisible ecery Seven Years. 


President. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Rosebery. 
e- Presidents. 
Sir me... Dick Lauder, Bart. 





The Hon, Lord Moncreiff. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice-General. 








The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton. 
(All of whom, as well as the Directors, Ordinary and Extraordinary,are 
| permanently connected with the Society by 
three years’ standing 
The Surplus Profits ascertained at 3lst December last were 
aa ient to secure, 
A Retrospective Bonus of Tw “we r cent, per annum, or 14 per 
‘ cent. for the Septennial Period, not only.on the original sum 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Assurance of more than 


assured, but likewise’ on the Bonus additions previously 
declared. 

2. A Contingent Prospective Bonus of Two per cent. per annum, 
to be paid from and after 3ist December last, on all Policies 
of five years’ standing that may emerge before 3ist Decem- 
ber, 1845, when the next Investigation, and consequent De- 
claration of Bonus, takes place. 

The Directors are authorized, by a bye-law of the Society, 
| passed in 1827, to grant Loans to Members on the security of 
| their Policies (without any expense except the Stamp for a Pro- 
missory Note), to the exte ~ of nine-tenths of their calculated 
value at the time. The re likewise empowered to allow 
Members to commute their Romana Additions ; i. e. to have their 
Bonus applied towards reduction of their future Annual Pre- 
miums. 

Thus, for example : 

A, in the year 1820, being then 40 years of age, insured ahis life 

for 3000/., paying an ‘annual Premium of.... ° fos «5 OO 
He is now 59 years of age, and has an actually Vested ‘Bonus 
or Addition, declared and attached to his Policy. of 1035/. 12s., 

which, with the 3000/., the original sum assured, shows the 
full amount of the sum presently contained in the P olicy to 

e. oe oe £403 912 0 

Ato u fter ayment of his premium for that 

year, the sum payable under the Policy would be....£4600 11 9 
Or, if it were an object to him to reduce bis present Annual 

Cc ontribution, he might nd Bivins up his Bonus, reduce his 

future premium from 981. 5S. tOceesceeccecesseeeeeseceees£30 1 I 
Or, if he preferred receiving immec y the present value 

















e 
of his Bonus, he would by eurvendering it, a entitled to a sum 


l 


o 


loan on 












1 
night bocrew t to the extent of.. 

The above example will probably be ac rfectly 
sufficient to show, in a practical point of view, the great benelits 
to be derived by parties insuring with this Office. 

The Directors are at all times ready to entertain roposals for 
Loans, either on Redeemable Annuity, or on first Rerktable Se- 
curity. erery information on this or any other subject con- 
nected with the Socicty, may be obtained on application( if by 
letter, post paid) to the cond oa in Fiinbareh, or to any of 
the Society's Age — MACKENZIE, Manager. 

Edinburgh, 5 St. Andrew mk 

N.B. Tables o Ie ates and Forms of Proposals to meet any 
particular contingency or effect any specific object, will be trans- 
mitted to parties desirous of obtaining them; and all official 
= crmmees of this nature are e considere as strictly con- 
fidential 








AGENT 
LONDON a Mi Fra 3 Pail Meu, West. 
BRADFORD ......Geo, Rogers, Horton-road, 
HU IDDERSFIELD, Hugh Watt, Banker. 
: . William Ward, Attorney. 
nee OL Srthar Ouqhensess SCe. Exchange-st. East. 
1} HESTE Thos. Boothnian, jun. Cross-street, Kipg-st. 
| MACHT «+esCharles Bertram, 12, Sandhill, 





HE ALFRED ‘HOME and FOREIGN LIFE | 





\ JICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN 

COMPANY, No. 18, King William street, Cit 
Juke, M.P. Chairman.—Bet 
sty itliam Allen, 
Be nj. Barnard, $4. 
$ 3aldwin, Esq. 
James Coc kburn. Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. Major-General Robe rtson. 
Aaron Goldene? an | Daniel Sutton, jun. Esq. 
Bellingham Woolsey, Es: 
pe we ad Lake & Curtis. 

As low Rates of Premium as are consistent with security, which 
may be paid annually, half-yearly, or quarte 

‘The whole of the Profits e qually divided Sobane en the Assured 
~. the Shareholders. Claims payable in two months after 
ce 

ae may be effected by parties Assured with this Company. 
WILLI AM MATRAY, Ae tuary and Secre tary. 


US L ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





dawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman 
Po“ | At 3 Law Jone 3, Esq. 

» Jobn Knill, Esq. 

Benjamin L ancaster, Esq. 
Thomas Nesbitt, 











RGUS LIFE 


39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, Lonvon. 
Empowered by Act of Parliame nt. 
The following are among the Advantages of this Company: 
A large subse ribed Capit: al, with a rapidly acc umulating 
Pre mium Fund invested in Government and other available 
Sec urities. 
. Charging the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
the *reby in ellect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
tala Bonus without any risk. 
3. Assurances effected upon lives up to the age of 80 
4. Premiums payable Half-yearly or Quarte rly. 
5. Advances made on Policies when their value exceeds 502. 
6. The Policies of this Office are purchased by the Company. 
7. Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 
In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
when the least present outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
of the Argus Office are peculiarly calculated to meet the inter- 
ests of all classes of assurers. 
YNUAL PREMIUM TO A 


Age. | For 5 Years. 





U RE 1001, 








For 7 Years rm of L ife. | 





S & @& eS & & aa «@ 
25 zs . | 2 1b i 
30 1 1 a. 2s 1 19 10 
3 . = & 1 3 U8 2 5 
40 1 5 we 1 6 2 213 9 








A Board of Directors, wi with the Medic al Ollice rs, attend daily. 
Commission to Solicitors and Age 


EDW, ARD BA TEs, Re side at! Direc tor. 


RITANNIA LIF E ASSURANCE ~ COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Painces-street, Bank, Lonpon. 
Capital One MILLion 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY T HIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com= 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

ncreasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a dove immediate payment being required 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid e ither Annually, Half-ye arly, , or Quar- 
teriy in one sum, or in a limited number of p 

Board of Directors in atte pa ance oe 

A e of the assured in ever se admittec 

All claims payable within one month afte r proof of de xth. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in al! cases, for their reports. 

A liberal C Jommission | allowed to Solic itors and Agents. 





















Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 


Age.| Ist Five 2nd Five] ard aes ith Five Remainder 











| years. FORE. | years ae. of life. 
£. a. d.| &. £. 5. s. d.}  £. s. a. 

20 114; 1 116 9 238 
30 164) 1 }274 217 6 
40 116 1) 2 } 373 434 
OO 216 7 | 3 5 6 3 613 7 


‘PET ER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
PALLaDiv) M LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 7, WATERLOO-PLACE, Lonpon, 
Chairman—George Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Kight Hon. Sir Edward Hy 4 East, Bart. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following T able shows the Additions made to Policies for 
ich had been in force for seven comple te yyearss and 
es for Jourteen year s, to the 3ist Decembe Ts 1838, 


- ae a 


























| 2 é | sf 
= i ° s 
|_| #8 3 | es 
2 s=>5 
|} 5] sze= | > 
<= ze = | § 
}~E!] ene] & 
| ei, = 1-< | 
| ° — | 
| ce fe de &. 
{| 10 é ow 305 
} 1s 33819 2/| 442 3 5 
20 4i411 8} 353.13 5 
25 424.15 10| 362 6 10 
30 43315 0} 380 0 6 
35 44710 0 | 40616 5 
40 47718 4) 44519 9 
45 51210 0) 49812 9 ‘ 
_ 50 571 5 _o} 558 10 7 1129 1S 7 612 29 15 7 





The above additions, on an average of f all ages, from 8 to 50, 
amount to Forty-three per cent. on the Premiums paid during the 
fourteen years. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies of 
smaller amount, and to such as had subsisted for less than seven 
years; conditional ly, that, when death occurs, seven aunual 
payments shall have been p previously made. 

persons assured in this Office are yermitted to pass and 
repass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
sea or land, without payment of additional Premium, or fore 
feiture of Policy. 
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A NOVELTY in SCIENCE, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, and the DRAMA. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SaTtuRDAY MornIno, aT 7 O°CLOCK, 
Price Eightpence stamped (circulating free by post); also in Monthly Parts, 


THE INVENTORS’ ADVOCATE, 


PATENTEES 


AND 


RECORDER; 


A new WWieeklp British and Foreign Miscellanp of 
INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, FINE ARTS, THE DRAMA, &c. 


Selected Remarks (from more than 200 Notices) of the Press. 
The following TesT1MONTALS are subjoined, with a view to point out the peculiar features of this Publication,—it being the only work of its class ever attempted 
to be established. In its design it is as comprehensive, as in its execution it has been pronounced felicitous. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


From the Mining Journal. 


** Eleven numbers of the ‘ Inventors’ Advocate and Paten- 
tees’ Recorder’ are now before us, and it is only doing jus- 
tice to the publication to acknowledge, that it fills up a 
desideratum of some considerable importance in our na- 
tional literature. ‘There is no class of men from whom the 
public derives greater benefit than those who devote their 
lives and abilities to inventions and discoveries; and, with 
a few exceptions, there is certainly none who are so in- 
adequately rewarded—often, indeed, so entirely neglected. 
The ‘ Inventors’ Advocate’ is designed for the especial bene- 
fit of this class, and from the ability with which it is con- 
ducted, will, we trust, be both productive of its object and 
of remuneration to its spirited and intelligent conductors. 
We are indebted to its pages for a variety of excellent arti- 
cles, which have recently appeared in our Journal.” 





From the Literary Gazette. 

“The ‘Inventors’ Advocate’ is a new weekly contempo- 
rary, embracing a very wide field of Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature... .Its principal feature is the Recorp of PATENT 
Inventions, both Domestic and Foreign. This will be a 
most useful guide to projectors and inventors; and any 
suggestions to improve our patent laws are also very de- 
sirable.” 





From the United Service Gazette. 

“ The only work of the kind, we aby ever attempted 
to be established. It has been brdught forward with con- 
siderable spirit, and bears internal as well as external 
evidence of having a most skilful editor to watch over its 
interests, and plenty of the one-thing needful! to support it 
in its progress. To inventors, and all who are connected 
with the Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures, it will prove an 
invaluable acquisition, besides being recognized as the 
official organ of a large body of scientific men.” 

From the Morning Post. 

“* We have perused this work with feelings of great in- 
terest. It is established with a view to promote the welfare 
of the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, both at home 
and abroad; and from the very able and spirited manner 
in which it is conducted, we think no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained of its complete success.” 


From the Brighton Herald. 

“The ‘Inventors’ Advocate’ is of those useful, 
practical publications, which the spisit of the times has 
long called for. The frauds that have been practised by 
men who have pilfered and appropriated the ideas of others 
would form a catalogue scarcely to be equalled for the in- 
famy of its details. Mamy a poor but talented artist has 


ene 


seen the fruits of his labour enjoyed by another, while he 
himself has been reduced to poverty. It is to protect the 
poor inventor that the ‘ Advocate’ has been established, and 
if but true to its professions, there are no bounds to the good 
it may effect. It is in very talented hands, and we have no 
doubt of its success.” 


From the Cheltenham Free Press. 

“This is a new and most ably-conducted weekly journal, 
dedicated to the various objects announced in its title. The 
number before us contains much valuable information. An 
essay on the patent laws of England, in which ‘ piracy is 
denounced and explained,’ is written with great spirit ; then 
follow an extract from the pen of M. Jobard on ‘ Practical 
Industry’—‘ Fuel in Steam Engines’ from Le Moniteur In- 
dustriel—‘ A list of Patents that have expired during the 
week’—‘ A list of Specifications entered at the Enrolment- 
office, and the Rolls’ Chapel Office’-—F oreign Patents—Regis- 
try of Designs—Foreign Correspondence—Statistics—France 
—Statistics of the Reign of Terror—Prisons of Paris during 
the Revolution—Central School of Arts and Manufactures 
—Table of Railroads completed, or in progress—Meeting of 
German Naturalists—New Inventions and varieties in great 
abundance. Such a journal as the ‘Inventors’ Advocate 
has long been a desideratum ; and we are rejoiced to find it 
,50 well supplied.” 


LITERATURE AND FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT. 


From the Conservative Journal. 

“4 new periodical, entitled the ‘Inventors’ Advocate,’ 
has just been published by Mr. Kidd, of Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. We think the design a good one, and wish 
the publication every success. As it is intended to be a 
weekly British and Foreign Miscellany of Inventions, Dis- 
coverics, and the Fine Arts, it will more particularly apply 
itself to inventors, patentees, and patrons of the arts; but 
as it also contains the usual characteristic features of a Lite- 
rary Paper, it cannot fail of being interesting and attractive 
to the public in general. It proposes to afford an efficient 
medium of communication between inventors, patentees, 
capitalists, and the public at large—calculated at once to 
do justice to the inventive genius of all nations, and to 
elicit the stores of innate intelligence and capacity, which 
lie hidden or neglected from a deficiency of patronage, or 
of fostering protection, or of a mere want of funds. The 
* Inventors’ Advocate and Patentees’ Recorder,’ is not de- 
signed to be of an ephemeral nature, but to form a work of 
constant reference, having relation to all inventions and 
discoveries, and being conducted ona plan which will at 





once save much labour and research to an inventor, and 
guarantee a safe outlay to the capitalist. A work of this 
nature is certainly still a desideratum, and we have no doubt 
that this new periodical will ably and efficiently supply it.” 


From the Liverpool Times. 

«There is a sound healthy tone observable in the literary 
department of this journal, which places it far in advance 
of many of its so-called ‘literary’ contemporaries. It as- 
signs, moreover, a considerable space to the Fine Arts; the 
articles on which are evidently penned by a first-rate hand.” 


From the Leicester Mercury. 


* This periodical has been set on foot for the purpose of 
affording an ‘ Efficient medium of communication between 
inventors, patentees, capitalists, and the public at large.’ 
It proposes to furnish early, extensive, and, in many cases, 
exclusive information on all inventions and discoveries, at 
home or abroad; with so much relating to Science and Art, 
Commerce and Manufactures, Literature, the Drama, &c. 
as shall make it a work of general interest and utility, 





while it occupies a high and exclusive standing in those 
particular departments to which it is more especially de- 
voted. We have perused all the numbers that have appear- 
ed, and they fully justify the expectations held out by the 
conductors....We cordially recommend the work to the 
support of the numerous and intelligent classes for whom it 
is designed.” 
From the Railway Magazine. 

“A new periodical, issued weekly. It contains many 
choice original papers, and much useful information on 
every variety of subject.” 

From the Bucks Gazette. 

**A very clever weekly journal, devoted to the canse of 
Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts,—all of which de- 
partments are most ably filled.” 

From the Essex Herald. 

“ We compliment our new contemporary on his unflinch- 
ing advocacy of the immediate interests of Science and the 
Arts....The Literary Department, in particular, is ad- 
mirably conducted.” 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


From the Weekly Chronicle. 

*‘In addition to its more immediately-avowed features— 
Science, Inventions, Discoveries, and the Fine Arts—this 
paper will rank high as a Taearricat Journal. Its criti- 
cisms on the drama are masterly—bold, forcible, honest, 
and manly. Praise and censure are awarded with the 
nicest discrimination, and every justice is rendered both to 
managers and actors. * To be honest,’ says Will. Shakspeare, 
“as times go, is to be one man picked out of ten thousand ;’ 
and certainly an honest theatrical critic is a rara avis in the 
days we live in.” 

From the Globe. 

‘This is a new paper, devoted to science, but it is by no 
means wholly scientitic,—considerable space being allotted 
to general literature, fine arts, and the pRAMA. Apropos of 





the Drama. Playgoers will hardly fail to recognize, under 
the head of ‘ The Theatres,’ the traces of a hand that has 
oftentimes before administered, and in no small degree, to 
their amusement and edification in matters connected with 
the stage.” 

From the Standard. 

‘The theatrical criticisms in this journal are as remark- 
able for their acuteness, as they are impartial in their cha- 
racter. Friend and foe are treated alike, according to their 
deserts, and the editor seems to have but one object in view 
—viz., to speak the truth.” 

From Bell’s Messenger. 

“* There is an originality of thought, and a felicity of exe- 
cution about this periodical, that pleases us greatly; and to 
men of science,—inventors, perhaps, more particularly,—it 








will prove invaluable. The lighter portion of the work is 
admirable ; the theatrical articles in particular are racy and 
sparkling.” 

From the Bath Journal. 

“ A delightful Dramatic Miscellany, written with all the 
fervour of an old play-goer, and displaying a perfectly asto- 
nishing knowledge of the stage. The editor's taste and 
judgment are alike remarkable.” 

From the Liverpool Standard. 

“One of the most valuable and oriyinal features in this 
very clever paper, is the copious record it gives of dramatic 
novelties, at home and abroad. The critiques are forcibly, 
correctly, and pleasingly written.” 


** Sce also the remarks of the public press generally. 
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REVIEWS 


Notes taken during Travels in Africa. By the 
late John Davidson, F.R.S., &c. 4to. Printed 
for Private Circulation only. 

Tais volume contains the interesting, though 

incomplete, narrative of the last sufferer in the 

cause of African discovery. Much of the in- 
formation contained in it has already reached 
the public through various channels ;* but, here 
we see, for the first time, a connected account 
of the whole journey, with a faithful picture 
of the hopes, anxieties, disappointments, and 
physical sufferings of our intrepid fellow coun- 
tryman; his unabated ardour, and premature 
destruction. It is owing, we suppose, to the 
incompleteness of the materials in the hands 
of Mr. Davidson’s relatives, that this memorial 
of his bold attempt to cross the desert to Tim- 
puctii, has not been given to the public. The 
apers which he had with him at the time of his 
death, have never been recovered; we have to 
lament, therefore, the loss, not only of the parti- 
culars of his journey of thirty days through the 
desert, but also of much of the information col- 
lected by him during a residence of seven months 

in W4d Nin, on the confines of the Sahra, in a 

region, and among a people, hardly to be paral- 

leled in any quarter of the globe. We shall now 
endeavour to lay before our readers a succinct 
history of the fatal enterprise recorded in those 
pages; avoiding, as far as memory enables us, 
the extraction of passages which have already 
appeared in print, and subjoining such brief ob- 
servations as the confidential character of the 
volume, and the late hour at which it has reached 
us, will permit. 

At Gibraltar Mr. Davidson was delayed nearly 
three months waiting for permission from the 

Court of Morocco to proceed. ‘To the chagrin 

caused by this delay, it may probably be ascribed 

that the candidly-expressed opinion of the Bri- 
tish Consul General in Barbary adverse to his 
project, made a disagreeable impression on him, 
as if he were thwarted by those whose co-ope- 
ration he had a right to expect. The sequel 
meee however, that the discouragement which 
e received from Mr. Drummond Hay, was 
dictated by a just appreciation and prudent con- 
sideration of the difficulties attending the pro- 
posed journey. In December, 1835, he received, 
from the Sultan of Morocco, a letter command- 
ing him to proceed to the capital. The terms 
of the letter, and the numerous guard ordered 
to attend him for security, augured a favourable 
reception. On his road from Tangier he was 
much struck with the sight of the ruins of Outset 

(properly Atvitad or the Peg, the name given to 

the tallest of the stones), resembling Stonehenge, 

of which he seems to have meditated writing a 

memoir. A little further on, beyond Meshra el 

Koweid, he saw the ruins cf an amphitheatre. 

There is no part of the world where the remains 

of bygone civilization strew the ground so thickly 

asin Barbary and Morocco; besides the ruins 
of Roman architecture, the exploration of which 
is reserved for antiquarians of a future day, there 
are others more ancient, probably of Phoenician 
origin. It is to be hoped that the occupation of 

Algiers by the French will, ere long, facilitate 

the examination of the monuments of antiquity 

seattered over the interior of that country. 

Though we reject as fabricated the inscriptions 

which Geraldini, the Bishop of St. Domingo, 

pretended to find on the Getulian coast, (see 

Atheneum, No. 625,) we cannot refuse to ac- 

knowledge the verisimilitude of that for which 

@ quotes the authority of another. He relates 

that a monk, named Gonsalvo Cassalia, sent by 


* See Athen. Nos, 442-4, 473-5-7, 481-3, 490. j 








Ferdinand and Isabella to explore the African 
deserts, found on their borders an inscription of 
Nero, commanding the nomadic tribes to quit 
their wild life and settle in towns. 

Mr. Davidson found Salee, once the terror of 
European merchants, fast crumbling to ruin. It 
fell together with the occupation of the Corsair. 
Mazagan offered an example of another kind 
of vicissitude, and such as is only to be wit- 
nessed under a primitive despotism. The gover- 
nor of that town had been formerly a fisherman, 
and while in that humble situation, had lent a 
small sum of money to the emperor, who was 
then in narrow circumstances. The prince, on his 
elevation to the throne, remembered his friend 
the fisherman, and made him governor of Maza- 
gan. On his arrival in the capital, Mr. Davidson 
was lodged in the ruined palace of Mul4i Mas, 
situated in a garden on the south side of the city 
of Morocco, but within the walls. He had, soon 
afterwards, an audience of the prime minister, 
was mounted on a superb horse, and led to visit 
the royal palaces. The impression made on him 
by first appearances at the court of Morocco, 
may be best estimated from his own words :— 

“Sidi Mohammed Ben Ali is a middle-aged man, 
of low stature, and dirty in his dress; his room was 
filled with papers. After bringing in a chair for me, 
he seated himself in his alcove, with Cohen on his 
left. He then ordered tea, and began to converse 
with great freedom, expressed his pleasure at seeing 
me, assured me of the Sultan’s favour, and begged I 
would command his best services. He questioned 
me on all points of medicine and surgery, of which 
he knows something. He referred to several medical 
works, and spoke of the practice of other countries, 
and was much better informed than I expected. He 
asked me to examine his two black women ; for, said 
he, we take as great care of our slaves as you have 
done of Abt. While we were with the females, the 
clerk of the market came in and the ladies ran away, 
and I was left with this porpoise for a patient; I re- 
mained about an hour, during which I had continu- 
ally tea, tea, tea. I was told that the Sultan had 
given orders for me to see his palaces to-morrow, and 
that he would see me himself if business permitted, 
and that I was to be in readiness for the guard at 
seven, a.m. * * Arrived at the palace, I found court 
after court filled with soldiers. The Sultan had sta- 
tioned himself at a window to see us as we passed. 
We dismounted at the house of the minister, of the 
court jester, and of the commander of the forces, and 
then mounted again, and proceeded by the lateral 
squares, which were filled in like manner with soldiers, 
to the saluting battery, where we saw guns of all 
shapes and sizes, but without carriages, whose place 
was supplied by pieces of wood. We then visited 
several kiosks, very beautifully painted, and after- 
wards the garden of Reduan: from thence to Dar el 
Beida, which is rather pretty, and then to the new 
palace, which is the most tasteful of all. Our route 
lay afterwards through a series of orange and olive 
groves to the ruined palace of Milai Masa with its 
immense tank, and we went out at the gate, from 
whence we had a fine view of Mount Atlas. We then 
proceeded along a covered walk of laris, extending 
above half a mile, and passing a fine aqueduct, entered 
a second walk formed of a wood of dates, and a third 
of pine, which was at the back of the palace, and 
from thence we returned home. After this I visited 
my patients at the Millah, where I found a whole 
host of fresh ones, ready to devour me. I received 
also a visit from the Hakim Bashi (the chief phy- 
sician), who came to examine me ; but I posed the 
old fellow by my long names and hard words. He 
had brought with him a quantity of leaves of plants, 
of woods, &e. to ask me their names and uses.” 

His visit to the Sultan is thus briefly described : 

“ Returned home, and found a message from the 
palace. Dressed, and after a row with my Kiid, [ | 
went to the Meshwa,and was then summoned to the 
palace. Passing through court after court, I came 
into the presence of the Sultan, who was seated in an 
arm-chair in the blazing sun. Approaching respect- | 
fully, I tendered him my thanks for the kindness 
shewn to me. After making some inquiries about ! 





me, he requested me to feel his pulse; and he then 
ordered his people to take me round his garden, after 
which I was called back and found that all his ladies 
were to be gratified with a sight of us. During the 
promenade we met some slaves carrying dishes along 
the shady side of the garden, that had been sent from 
the Sultdin; another with sweetmeats; others with 
flowers : and at the gate there was a fine gold-coloured 
horse, the Sultan’s present to myself, and a mule to 
take me home. Congratulations came thick upon 
me, while my Kaid was sadly in the dumps, to be 
at the palace to-morrow at ten, a.m. I had no sooner 
reached home than fresh slaves were sent with fruits, 
and one with a china jar of dates, and an order for 
all the money that I had given away to be returned 
to me, and that if any one took money from me, his 
hand should be cut off, and if any one insulted me, 
his teeth should be drawn ; and that I was to have 
one or a hundred soldiers, as I liked, and might go 
where I pleased.” 

It will give some idea of the barbarism which 
still surrounds the pompous throne of Morocco, 
to add our traveller’s account of the miserable 
situation in which he found the Sultan’s uncle, 
Muley ’Abd el Wahad :— 

“ Up early, and went to see Muley “Abd el Wiahad 
(the servant of the Only One), the uncle to the Sultan. 
No contrast could be greater than that presented by 
the two residences. “Abd el Wahad preserved, never- 
theless, his commanding aspect and smiling face. 
He was seated in a yard, with a water-skin lying in 
the middle of it; his room was without even a mat. 
The fine old man, who was well dressed, was reclin- 
ing upon the remains of a carpet, with a small green 
velvet cushion to lean against, the last remnant of his 
former greatness. He requested me to feel his pulse 
and order some medicine, and afterwards to visit his 
sister-in-law. On my consenting to do so, I was 
ushered into a side-room, where there was no mat or 
carpet, and only a small pot of charcoal, at which 
sate a woman who would have made a mother of 
Coriolanus. She was in rags; but here and there 
was seen a jewel to mark her former state. Covered 
with a few blankets, the sick woman was lying on the 
ground; she was very ill. I promised to pay her 
every attention. I then asked for some bottles for 
the medicines, but they had not one; I then gave 
them directions about taking them, when the poor 
suffering creature said, ‘If it must be, make the time 
of taking them the time of prayer, as we have no 
watch—no anything.’ I promised to send them a 
bottle, and asked for a cup to shew the quantity in 
each dose. A small teacup was brought, all that re- 
mained for the use of the party. This was the only 
house where I entered without a soldier. I did not 
see a child. It was the very personification of misery ; 
I hope I may be of some service to the poor creature. 
I shall never forget the scene ; the woman at the fire, 
who might have been seventy years old, had a look 
which cannot be forgotten ; and the words *God will 
reward you,’ were pronounced in a tone that still 
rings in my ears.” 

As a mark of favour, Mr. Davidson received 
from the Sultan a horse, which seems to have 
caused him much surprise, owing to the extraor- 
dinary facility with which electricity was deve- 
loped on its coat. He calls it the electrical horse. 
A more interesting peculiarity, in our opinion, 
is the spare diet, which supports the fire of these 
racers or “ wind-drinkers” of the desert, as they 
are called :— 

“ Saw one of the horses of the desert: these ani- 
mals are used to hunt the ostrich ; they can perform 
immense journeys; they are fed only once in three 
days; I had this from the mouth of the groom ; its 
allowance is a large jar of camel’s milk every third 
day; its colour was iron-grey, with rather heavy legs 





but a spare carcase ; it was very docile. The groom 
was highly gratified with the notice I took of it.” 
After a short residence in Morocco, our tra- 
veller felt as if he were a state prisoner. ‘This, 
however, appears to us to be a feeling natural to 
an Englishman living under the restraints inse- 
parable from court favour in Morocco, and does 
not afford much ground for concluding that any 
design was entertained against his freedom. The 
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Sultan, indeed, wished him to remain in the 


country to teach and practise medicine; but, as 
he persisted in his determination to travel south- 
wards, he was at length permitted to depart, fet- 
tered only by the prohibition to go to Wad Nun, 
beyond the reach of the Sultan’s direct autho- 
rity, a caution which, proceeding from a govern- 
ment not used to set much account either on the 
wisdom or liberty of individuals, may be fairly 
ascribed to good motives, On the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1836, Mr. Davidson left Morocco, and di- 
rected his steps southwards to the mountains, 
for the purpose of visiting the towns of the 
Jews, respecting whom he had picked up such 
information as stimulated his curiosity. He 
says :— 

“The first place we arrived at was Trasermoot, 
where I learned that a tax had been levied for me of 
300 fowls and ten sheep. I went up to see the ruins: 
they occupy a circle of three miles, with walls, gates, 
baths, and arches: the last, however, have no key- 
stone. There are five walls, and the whole place 
exhibits signs of having been a strong position—in 
fact, a Gibraltar in miniature. I went in the even- 
ing to dine with the Jews—here called the sons of 
Yehfidi: they are a most extraordinary people. I 
never met with such hospitality, or such freedom of 
manner in any Jews. They had dancing and music, 
and the ladies mixed in society without the least 
restraint. I bought here several things, A great 
squabble took place, when the Sheikh Berbo played 
the part of a scoundrel, hese are the Jews who 
have each a berber-master.” 

This district, in which Leo Africanus visited 
the extensive ruinsof theancient town of Aghmat, 
appears to have been in remote times the seat 
of aboriginal greatness, Our traveller speaks 
in raptures of the beauty of the country (which 
he nevertheless saw in the depth of winter) ; 
provisions were abundant ; even so as to satisfy 
the appetites of the soldiers attending him, some 
of whom could devour a sheep at a single meal. 
The glad reception he met with from the Shillahs 
or Berber mountaineers, is thus described :— 

“ We then proceeded to a second river, where we 
were met by a Sheikh, with two Shillahs on foot, 
who disappeared in the twinkling of an eye in a 
ravine; and on descending, I found forty of them 
with their guns all levelled at, and waiting for, me ; 
while some twenty more were on the large stones on 
the sides of the ravine, together with ten on horse- 
back, headed by the Sheikh, who was beautifully 
mounted. As soon as I came on the level he went 
forward some little djstance; then wheeling suddenly 
his horse, he came at the top of its speed towards me. 
Knowing it would be best to keep myself as I was, 
moving on, he placed his gun on my hat, stopping 
his horse at the same moment. Such a halt I had 
never seen: this made my own horse nearly mad. 
The whole then commenced firing, and so close to 
me, that I got the powder in my face, and the report 
almost cracked my ears. We then turned from the 
road to see a fine cave, which was said to pass through 
the mountain called Gulgal. At this point we had 
a view of Marocco, Skirting the mountain, which 
overlooked a river, and a country with enclosures 
like an English farm, we got into the district of 
Warikah, where we had more firing. Arriving at 
the house of the Kaid, I tried to walk, but found 
myself too much exhausted. I received a visit from 
some Jews, who stated that they have here the tombs 
of two rabbis who escaped from the second destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; that their nation has resided here 
ever since that event. We had some talk about some 
books connected with this tradition, but they will 
not show them, nor can they go with me to-morrow, 
as it is their Sabbath, to the burial-ground. They 
are generally very ignorant, although they can manu- 
facture, in a rude way, silver rings and bracelets. 
Over the mountain opposite there is a valley equal 
to the plain of Marocco, where dwell, say the Jews 
here, those who escaped from Nebuchadnezzar, from 
whose time they have preserved their national re- 
cords.” 

It was the traveller's intention (though not 
stated in the volume now before us) to exoss the 





‘Atlas; but at the height of 5,000 feet he already 


found the snow accumulated in such a manner 
as compelled him tochange his plans. He turned 
his back therefore on the towns of the Jews, and 
directing his steps to the coast, arrived at Moga- 
dore. This town, owing probably to its inter- 
course with Europe, is the most flourishing, 
opulent, and perhaps we might add, the most 
civilized in the empire of Morocco. Mr. David- 
son was here annoyed to find that his plans were 
discussed in a jealous and unfriendly spirit :— 

“ The most extraordinary reports are in circulation 
about me; first, that I am going all over the country 
to see where it can be best attacked and conquered ; 
next, that I have turned merchant, and am going to 
Sadan to buy up the gold; and queries are asked as 
to the quantity of salt I shall have to carry for that 
purpose. Of this last article, the price is extrava- 
gantly high. A human being is given for as much as 
two feet can cover, and the whole of a woman’s 
jewels have been asked for as much as she could 
cover with her body. Had three of the famed ser- 
pent-stones brought me to purchase: they fetch very 
high prices, as they are a remedy for the bite of the 
reptile, and are used as a most costly medicine. I 
made several offers; the men had refused twenty- 
two ducats for the three; a large sum for a Moor to 
give, and an Arab to refuse. They are generally 
brought from Siiddin: these, however, were taken 
trom the M°hor, which is a kind of antelope, and are 
called selsi in the Mandingo language : they are used 
as an antidote in cases of poison, and are applied 
also to pains and bruises: I bought the three for 
eight dollars.” 


The stones here alluded to are evidently be- 
zoars. On his road to Agadir our traveller 
found the hills between the Great Atlas and the 
sea to be formed in great measure of shells, in 
what state of concretion or of what period is not 
distinctly mentioned. At Agadir again, “ the 
cry of danger was set up, and hints were given 
him to leave the country.” He however was not 
to be deterred ; having obtained the Sultan’s per- 
mission, he proceeded to WAd Nin, of which, 
and its inhabitants, he gives the following 
sketch :— 

“The country is completely cultivated: it is 
backed by four regular rows of limestone-hills, which 
serve asa kind of embankment against the desert. 
They are now cutting the corn, which produces 
more than one hundred fold, most of the seeds 
throwing out four stems, and some five. I am not 
over-pleased with my conductor, Haji Majfbi, who, I 
see plainly, is making a job out of my journey. We 
passed the tomb of a great saint, El Ab, where all 
the party but the Kifri (myself) offered up their 
prayers. We then entered a pass, which required 
some hard climbing. My horse became so lame, that 
I was compelled to walk the rest of the journey, a 
distance of three hours; when we reached the resi- 
dence of another saint. Here they have to prepare 
a room for myself, as I cannot be permitted to enter 
his apartment. My grumbling to-day has been of 
service. I have some Tumbuckti quilts laid over 
my carpet to serve fora bed. Received some barley- 
cakes and honey, but could not eat them; afterwards 
butter and honey, and leben (sour milk); but it will 
not do: a biscuit is the only food I have taken this 
day, although I have fasted for three.” 

“The people here area fine race; they wear their 
hair generally curled, and are not at all dark ; they 
are tall in figure, ride upon spare horses without a 
bit, and with only a mere rope put round the nose 
and neck of the animal; they have fine eyes, and 
beautiful teeth, The majority of those in better 
circumstances have one or more of the desert-horses, 
which are fed entirely on camel’s milk, and this only 
every fourth or fifth day. * * It is perfectly useless 
doing anything for people who take five meals 
a-day, and pass the rest of their time in sleep ; with 
no exercise or no employment, but sitting outside 
their doors or inside their walls, to see on whom 
they can pounce. It is really sad to look upon the 
two sides of the picture which this place presents ; 
the one, the possessors of the soil, the daring, hardy, 
and commanding inhabitants reduced to the level of 


the brute by his indulgence in food and sleep, with 





the past forgotten, the future uncertain : the other 


subject to slavery in its most abject form.” 

The sheikh appears to have been well-inten- 
tioned, but unable to keep pace with the ardour 
of his visitor :— 

“The Sheikh assures me, he will send me without 
the least danger. I like him much: he has a large 
and fine family. I have brought him a handsome 
present, and I fear he expects that I shall return this 
way back: but this is notin the bond. Abi is very 
helpless. Here one begins to see slavery again : the 
house swarms with slaves, who form a large item of 
property. This Berdk is a person of great wealth: 
he possesses forty thousand head of cattle, and has 
never less than one thousand camels working between 
here and Sadan.” 

Mr. Davidson had arrived at Wad Nin a 
fortnight after the departure of the Kafilah; the 
hot and dry season was coming on, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the natives exagge. 
rated the dangers that menace a small party in 
the desert. ‘The impatient traveller sought to 
beguile his hours in conversation with the half- 
wild men who had visited the interior :— 

“ Had a long conversation with Zein, who was at 
Tumbukti when Major Laing was killed. It ap. 
pears, that Hamed Libba gave all the protection he 
could; but that the Sheikh to whose care the Major 
was entrusted, expected to gain a large plunder by 
his destruction. Zein had seen also Caillié several 
times during his stay there. Things have now 
changed. The government is now Fulani. Hamed 
Libba killed four thousand of the Tawériks in one 
day, and has quite reduced that tribe to subjection, 
These marauders are, however, still in force between 
Tumbukté and Sakat4. A large portion of the 
former place, inhabited by the 'Tawariks, has been 
burnt down. Zein tells me there is no chance of my 
getting to Sakata. The Wad and the river are both 
beset by the Tawariks.” 

The advance of the summer daily added to 
the difficulty of the contemplated journey, and 
this, we dare say, was felt by the chief who held 
himself responsible for our traveller's safety :— 

“The Sheikh has evidently something on his 
mind, but is afraid to speak out. He is an extraor- 
dinary person; I have never seen such a combination 
of opposites in any individual: at one time proud, 
arrogant, austere, despotic, and occasionally savage; 
he then changes his character, and becomes low and 
grovelling, or else full of kindness, frank and open- 
hearted. * * The place has great capabilities, and 
would yield, were the people of industrious habits, an 
immense revenue; but all are afraid of each other. I 
am nowso changed in appearance, that I hardly know 
myself. I cannot master the language.” 

To the discouragement involved in the last 
line, was added bad news from the south. The 
Kafilah from Negroland arrived much later than 
usual, and with it came the intelligence, that the 
people of Bambara had defeated the Fiilas ; that 
the Sultan of Maséna had driven away the Tawa- 
riks from Timbucté; and that the Kafilah had 
been attacked on its road, thirteen people killed, 
and many slaves lost. Thus it appeared that the 
interior was all up in arms. The traveller at the 
same time began to see in all their enormity the 
vices engendered by the slave trade :— 

“TI could not refrain from calling down the curse 
of Heaven on these inhuman wretches: in many, 
but little feeling is shown for the poor blacks; and 
they seemed to think less of their own fate than I 
did, who was merely a looker-on. One poor crea 
ture, however, who was a finer woman, and less black 
than the rest, shed tears: I could have given her my 
dagger to have plunged it in the breast of the villain 
who was examining her: and yet these people pray 
four times a-day, and think themselves superior to 
all God’s creatures. More than ever do I wish to 
get away from this den of hell-hounds. Each of the 
grown persons were in the prime of life, and had 
once possessed a home, and were more to be pitied 
than the children, who had never known the liberty 
of thought and act. To each of the ten slaves was 
given a lunch of bread; while both the inhuman 
buyers and sellers, after chuckling over their bat- 


gains, went to offer up their prayers to Heaven bee 
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fore they took their daily meal. Can such unhallowed 

doings be permitted to endure longer? Oh ! spirit 

of civilization, hither turn your eyes, and punish the 
hasers, who ought to know better ; for thus only 

will the sale be stopt.” 

The arrival of the different parties across the 
desert to attend the great suk, or fair, in Wad 
Nun, afforded our traveller not a little amuse- 
ment :— 

“Jn the evening, a set of niggers arrived from 
Tumbukté; they kept the whole town alive and 
awake through the whole night with their music and 
singing: we had a picked lot here, and some Arabs, 
who sung with great effect, beating the ground with 
their hands by way of accompaniment : one lad had 
a very fine voice. All their songs were extempo- 
yaneous : one was made to suit me and my situation, 
and their opinion of my chance of success. As I 
cannot see to write till day-break, I have determined 
to try if I can get some sleep, despite the great noise. 
These people know nothing of hours: they eat, 
sleep, and pray when it suits them : they only regard 
the number of times each of these acts are performed 
in one light and one dark, as they call the day.” 

“About eighty persons have recently arrived. 
Never did I meet with any people who gave me so 
complete an idea of savages. Their bodies are a 
mass of dirt, and their wan eyes are sunk in their 
heads; their teeth of pearly hue seem starting from 
their gums. They wear the hair long and in large 
quantities, some curled, and others plaited. Half 
dyed blue with the khoart, and half-famished, they 
present a revolting exterior, But never did any 
people improve so much upon acquaintance. * * As 
soon as the animals were unloaded, the twenty Da- 
manis came to the Sheikh’s house, where they de- 
youred a sheep, with nearly a half-hundred weight of 
kuskusi, and a camel-load of ripe mashmash (apri- 
cots), and then all lay down to sleep: in about an 
hour they got up and shook themselves, and then 
came in a body to see the Nazarene. I had some 
difficulty to keep myself from being smothered by 
them. The Sheikh Kheisfer came to drive them 
away ; when one, who seemed to have some com- 
mand, said, * Nazarene, we are wild Arabs; none of 
us have ever seen a Christian; we know you area 
great man ; if our coming thus to you offends you, 
we will go; if not,astonish us. You are a magician ; 
shew us some fire.’ I lighted some tinder from the 
sun with my glass; and then showed them my small 
globe, telescope, watch, pistols, &c., afterwards a 
lucifer-match ; and, lastly, I set fire to my finger, 
dipping it in spirits of turpentine. This was too 
much for them: they became alarmed ; I then got 
my sword, &c., afterwards gave them snuff ; they all 
smoked my pipe, and when that was finished, and I 
had examined all their eyes, and given many of them 
medicines, and would not take money for it, I was 
told I had only to say ‘ Resili Mohammed,’ and go 
anywhere. This was the general wind up, and 
Ia’b el Baréd finished the day: and as the evening 
saw my rooms filled again with these wild men, I 
was fairly tired out.” 

In a distant expedition in search of a stolen 
horse, we find another lively picture of the life 
of the desert :— 

“At nine a.m. all the place was in commotion, 
and the Sheikh and his people were off on horseback 
in different directions, to look for a thief, who got 
into the yard of the house last night, and stole the 
Sheikh’s favourite white horse. The Sheikh’s son 
has returned, but the Damanfs and others are in full 
chase. The stolen horse was one of great speed, and 
the thief had eight hours start. It will be interesting 
to know when the Damanis will come up with him ; 
they have got their Shérb el Rih; have looked at 
the print of the horse’s feet and his dung, and they 
will be sure to trace him by either sight or scent: 
like the Bvhils in India, if they once see the track 
they never lose it. At ten, p.m. one man returned, 
who stated, that the Damanis said the horse had 
stopped, and they would now find him before morn- 
ing. The man who brought this intelligence had 
tidden sixty miles, without intermission, on a mere 
bag of bones.” 

The perusal of some newspapers led to the 
discovery that the tribes of the desert are, in 
general very hostile to the French :— 





“They hoped the Sultan would persist in attack- 
ing the French: they said that these districts could 
furnish, mount, and arm fifty thousand men; but 
though they are fond of exaggeration, I think that 
twenty thousand might be raised in this quarter.” 

This hostility is attributable to the effect which 
the French settlements on the Senegal have on 
the trade of the desert, and to the manner in 
which they endeavour to secure the monopoly of 
the gum trade. The English, who have done far 
more than the French to divert the trade of Ne- 
groland from the desert, have yet escaped the 
obloquy, being screened from observation by the 
colonies of the latter nation, who are between 
them and the desert tribes. 

According to the blacks, even the numerous 
factories on the coasts of Guinea are insuflicient 
to carry off the rich produce of their country :— 

“ Attended the unpacking of the ivory: some of 
the teeth are immense. Abii tells me, that I shall 
see some as large rotting on dunghills; that the 
people about Kong live entirely upon elephants, and 
are constantly employed in hunting them. The 
small tusks are used for music; but from the want 
of means of transport, the large ones are thrown away. 
Hamed has just been here to take leave: he is a 
most grateful creature, and promises that wherever I 
meet any people of his tribe they will respect Jan 
and Yagha. He then said he had one more favour 
to ask: I had cured him, and had given him too 
many things; but as he knew Y eould do anything, 
*T love,’ said he, ‘ the daughter of the brother of my 
father ; she is the prettiest woman in our tribe; I 
am dying for her; but she does not love me, 
although I am the Sheikh’s son, and shall be the 
Sheikh myself; give me such a charm as shall force 
her to love me.’ It was in vain that I told him I 
had no love-charm. He said that I had given one 
to the son of the Sheikh of Dar’ah, and that his wife 
had come back to him. I had then to make up a 
story that I must see the lady, and, as she is unmar- 
ried, fold the charm, while she looked on. This he is 
convinced will prove effectual; and when I get to 
Taghakanth I am to make him happy.” 

In the meantime summer was advancing, 
and Mr. Davidson was fretting, negotiating, and 
making excursions under a burning sun, which 
it is hard to conceive how a European could en- 
dure. Some idea of it may be collected from the 
following passages :— 

“The heat is terrific. No sleep, no rest. The 
stream that passes the Sheikh’s garden was this 
morning at 75°. Mashaba (Majibi) and his gang 
left us at three, p.m. Went out a little this afternoon, 
as I felt poorly, and procured some eggs from the 
Arabs in the tents, but many of them were rotten. 
I have now had no food for a week. Would give a 
dollar for a draught of beer. ‘Thirst distressing, and 
am pouring with perspiration. The walls of the 
house are cracking with the heat, and the ground is 
distressing to the feet. Wrote to Mr. Willshire. The 
Damianis are preparing to start to-morrow. 

Thursday, July 21.—Therm. 95°. This morning 
I exposed about a quart of water in a tea-Kettle, 
on the roof of the house, to the action of the sun. 
The water was brought from a small rill that passes 
the Sheikh’s garden, and was 75° when about fifty 
yards from the spring. At twelve the water in the 
kettle had risen to 112°; at three, p.m. it was taken 
away to be used as hot water: this happened a few 
minutes before I got up to try itstemperature. The 
heat decreased much towards the evening.” 

Mr. Davidson’s journal terminates abruptly, 
and the sequel of his history is gathered from his 
letters and those of Mr. Willshire, the British 
consul at Mogadore. He made up his mind at | 
one time not to wait till September for the 
Kafilah, but to ride, at any rate, across the 
desert with an experienced guide, who had once 
made the journey to Timbucti in twenty-five | 
days. We must observe, however, that to gallop 
the Maherry, or swift dromedary, a long journey, 
is a task to which none but the native of the 
desert is equal. Our traveller having waited for 
the Kafilah, left Yeist, forty miles south-east 
from Wad Nun, on the 17th of November. Yet | 





it was not his intention to accompany the Kafilah, 
but to take a short cut to Arawan, so as to reach 
Timbuctti in thirty-five days. He had scarcely 
accomplished half of his journey, when a tribe 
from the borders of Sigilmessa, who had watched 
his steps for some time, seized an opportunity of 
shooting him, and carried off his property. 

The companion of his journey, Abu Bekr, 
who was born at ‘Timbuctt, and educated at 
Jenneh, was allowed, it is supposed, to proceed ; 
but as no accounts have been received from him, 
there is reason to fear that he did not live to 
reach his native country. Mr. Davidson fre- 
quently complains in his journal of the feeble- 
ness of mind as well as body of Abu Bekr; but 
no one acquainted with the history or the mental 
stores of that poor negro, could regard him other- 
wise than as a remarkably intelligent man. We 
can easily conceive, however, that a negro who 
had been shipped to the West Indies in his youth, 
and had lived many years in slavery, could not, 
either among whites or blacks, assume that air 
of superiority which so well became Mr, David- 
son ; and that Abu Bekr, although a clever man 
when left to himself, was utterly unable to par- 
ticipate in the views or feelings of his compa- 
nion, or to play the commanding part which the 
latter proposed to him. He was allied to Ahmed 
Labo, the Sultan of Masena, or of Timbucti; 
and, consequently, in Morocco, where his rank 
was acknowledged, he was ordered to be treated 
with the respect due to a prince. He learned 
also that his cousin and schoolfellew, named 
Kuttik, or the warrior, had become King of 
Kong, on the frontiers of Ashanti. It is stated 
in one of Mr. Davidson’s letters, that Abu Bekr 
also claimed relationship with the King of 
ilousa; but this is evidently a mistake. We 
may here observe, that the King of Housa, re- 
ferred to in our traveller's journal under the 
name of Fahadier, is evidently the Dan-Fodio of 
Clapperton. 

We shall now conclude with a few remarks on 
the route taken by Mr. Davidson. He saw a 
man who had crossed the desert to Timbucté 
twenty times, and who said, that he had once 
made the journey in twenty-five days. That was 
a wonderful exertion. Our traveller, starting 
from Yeist on the border of the desert, and tra- 
velling with the greatest expedition, by a short 
cut, hoped to reach Timbuctu in thirty-five days. 
Now, it appears evident to us, that he gave 
up the idea of leaving the Kafilah behind, and 
that he accompanied it in its circuitous route 
eastward; for, first, he was robbed on the 18th 
day of his journey, when he was only four or five 
days beyond ‘Tatta, which we know to be not 
south of the parallel of Wid Nun; and then, on 
the 30th day of his journey, he was killed in the 
district of Eguedea (in our maps El guédéa, lat. 
25°), ten days from ‘Taudeny, and, consequently, 
not quite half-way to Timbuctu. His route 
appears to have been to the north of and less 
direct than that travelled by Adams from Tau- 
deny to Wid Nin. ‘The short route which he 
had contemplated travelling, is apparently the 
same described by El Bekri, who reckons thirty 
days from ‘Tamdoulet, east of Wid Niin to Waran. 
This Waran of the old Arab writer is elsewhere 
written Awaran, or rather Atwaran, which we 
believe to be the correct form of the word, and 
to be corrupted by the inversion of sounds so 
common with the Moors, into Arawan, or, as 
Mr. Davidson writes it, Arowan. 

Mr. Davidson heard of the jins, or demons, 
which haunt the desert and its frontiers. Of these 
an ample account is given by Ibn Batuta, who 
lost one of his companions in the desert, which 
the Kafilahs from W4d Niin avoid, by turning 
northward. It is curious also to observe, that in 
the worst part of the desert, the Arab traveller 
met bedwins of various tribes wandering in small 
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parties with bags of water to sell to travellers. 
He also speaks of a wild cow which is killed 
by the wanderers for the sake of the water in its 
stomach. The price paid by Ibn Batuta for a 
guide as far as Walata, was 100 mithcals of gold, 
a very large sum in those days, and which shows 
that it is not on Europeans alone that a heavy 
assessment is levied by the guides through the 
desert. We hope that the dangers of the Sahra 
will not be again tempted, so long as the routes 
to Timbuctii through Ashanti, and bythe Quorra, 
both probably easier as well as more pregnant of 
instruction, remain still untried. 





A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity. By J. Ray, M.D.; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by D. Spillan, M.D. Hen- 
derson. 

Ir is a curious anomaly in the history of civiliza- 
tion in this country, that while political liberty 
has been more effectually secured than in any 
other European state, the rights of person and 
property are still inadequately protected. It is 
not merely that there is (according to the popular 
phrase) one law for the rich, and another for 
the poor, but that when the contending parties 
are equal, there exists in “the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the law,” an efficient cause of manifold 
injustice. This uncertainty arises out of various 
independent circumstances; some inherent in 
the system; others accidental, and derived from 
special ignorances, prejudices, and mistaken 
analogies ; the whole perpetuated by that spirit 
of routine, which (maugre the imputed tenden- 
cies of the age) is the besetting sin of our 
national character. 

Of all the departments of law, there is none 
more chaotic than that which is embraced by 
the work now before us,—a department which, 
up to a very recent period, was one mass of error 
and contradiction; and which, if in the present 
day it is regulated with some nearer approach to 
common sense, is more indebted for that im- 
provement to individual acuteness than to any 
systematic amelioration in the code itself. 


The condition of the insane is one of singular 
helplessness, being, in itself, equally defenceless 
with that of infancy, without enjoying the pro- 
tection which is cast around the babe, through 
the natural affections of the parent. On the 
contrary, the lunatic is regarded with terror, 
and his property is a matter of tempting cupi- 
dity to his nearest relations. On the other 
hand, his mischievous tendencies, and his ex- 
emption from that responsibility which restrains 
the healthy intellect, render his legal seclusion a 
question of deep interest to every member of the 
community; while the vexations and annoy- 
ances which surround his friends in their at- 
tempts to provide for his personal safety, and 
the management of his property,—a duty to 
which every man is liable,—afford a strong ad- 
ditional motive for desiring that the law should 
in this instance be carried to the utmost possible 
perfection. In this, however, as in most other 
cases, if we wish to be well served, we must serve 
ourselves: and we may safely refer the deficien- 
cies of professional men and their imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the facts on which they have to 
decide, to the still greater ignorance of the pub- 
lic, and to the indifference which that ignorance 
occasions, 
sufficient importance to our readers at large to 
warrant a few words, suggested by the occasion, 
on so much of the philosophy of the subject as is 
necessary for the better comprehension of its 
elementary principles. 

The main difficulties which beset a just legal 
dispensation for the insane, arise from the neces- 
sary concurrence of the members of two indepen- 
dent professions in the matter of debate, medical 


We consider, therefore, the matter of 








men and lawyers ; this affects both the decision 
on the facts of each separate case, and the general 
principles by which lawyers are accustomed to 
regulate their judge-made law. We have here- 
tofore alluded to the difference of training which 
distinguishes the medical from the legal mind, 
and to the difficulty which the members of the two 
professions experience in attempting a mutual 
understanding, when brought to apply their at- 
tention to the same facts. It is perhaps the 
general vice of jurisprudence, that it is too much 
constructed on abstract principles, which are 
pursued to their remotest syllogistic conse- 
quences, with a rigour practically sophistical, 
and therefore not unfrequently at open war with 
the natural propensities and attributes of the 
human species, of which laws should be the direct 
corollaries. The lawyer thus becomes occupied 
exclusively with axioms and maxims, and his 
object is to separate his case from all its special 
particulars, and to present it in the aspect of its 
widest generality. Having once defined to his 
own satisfaction, he ties up his mind in the terms 
of the definition, and never trusts himself to re-try 
the grounds of its imputed correctness. 

A well-educated physiologist, on the con- 
trary, is chiefly cognizant of special facts; and 
the occupation of his life is to bring back his 
theories again and again to their sources, and 
to test their agreement with the instances of 
which they should be an exact expression. He 
admitsno physiological'dogmaas incontrovertible, 
and holds his doctrines always ‘as at present 
advised.” In applying hisscience to practice, also, 
he is accustomed to expect that his facts should 
not quadrate exactly with prescribed formule, 
and he is more eager to discover that which is 
special and exceptional, than to systematize 
and to refine. His rules are not laws; and he 
accordingly considers them made for the special 
contingency, and not the special contingency for 
them. It is not too much, therefore, to say, that 
the logic of the two professions is different, and 
that the lawyer is apt, on that ground, to con- 
sider the physician as a loose reasoner. A stran- 
ger to the art of scientific observation, the man 
of law overlooks the infinite variety of nature, in 
the unbending uniformity of dialectics; and he 
treats natural science as vague and untrust- 
worthy, because he cannot estimate the value of 
its evidence. 

When a physician, then, comes into court 
to give testimony in a case of insanity, to a cer- 
tain extent the miracle of Babel is reacted 
—the lawyer and the medical man employ 
the common language they have learned in the 
university, but without perhaps suspecting that 
they use it with a different signification. Imper- 
ceptibly they appeal to different principles; and 
they derive different consequences from the same 
premises, without exactly knowing why. It 
thus requires not only much good faith on both 
sides, but a high order of understanding also, to 
bring the parties intellectually together, and 
render their respective administration available 
to truth. 

In the conduct of a criminal case, if a man is 
charged with larceny or murder, the law has 
defined what larceny or murder is; the act of 
the prisoner is compared at once with this defi- 
nition, and a direct conclusion is drawn. When, 
therefore, a party is charged with lunacy, the 
lawyer, unable himself to estimate facts foreign 
to his pursuits, is impelled, by habit, to look for 
such a definition of insanity as will enable him to 
institute a similar comparison, and arrive, with 
equal expedition, to as clear a conclusion. Here 
is a preliminary snare. In general, those accus- 
tomed to the treatment of lunacy are too much 
on their guard to venture on a definition. They 
will boldly say, that each case stands on its own 
grounds, which consist in trains of facts, rigor- 





ously appreciable only by the skilled observer’ 
This is mortifying to the Court, and has rarely 
proved satisfactory; so that the reputation of 
the witness suffers something from the answer 
and he has his way to recover with his audience. 
before he obtains attention. General practi- 
tioners, if they be ignorant on the point, or if 
they have formed their opinions on the popular 
theories of mind, are prone to blurt out their 
definition. Here, the lawyer is usually more at 
home ; and if he does not at once dispute its 
propriety, he is enabled to watch the evidence, 
and to detect a discrepancy between the wit- 
ness’s general, and his particular conclusions; 
and then, pursuing his customary habits, he pro- 
ceeds to confuse the poor man, unused per 

to act or speak in public, and he either draws 
him unresistingly to support his own case, or 
steeps him in ridicule, and annuls his evidence, 
On this point, Dr. Spillan speaks with as much 
decision as accuracy :— 


“ Jurists who have been so anxious to obtain some 
definition of insanity, which shall embrace every 
possible case, should understand, that such a wish is 
chimerical, from the very nature of things. Insanity 
is a disease, and, as is the case with all other diseases, 
the fact of its existence is never established by ¢ 
single diagnostic symptom, but by the whole body of 
symptoms, no particular one of which is present in 
every case. To distinguish the manifestations of 
health from those of disease requires the exercise of 
learning and judgment ; and, if no one doubts this 
proposition, when stated in reference to the bowels, 
the lungs, the heart, the liver, the kidneys, &c., what 
sufficient or even plausible reason is there, why it 
should be doubted when predicated of the brain? 
The functions of those organs proceed with the regu. 
larity and sameness of clock-work, compared with 
the ever-varying and unequal phenomena of this; 
and yet there are persons, who assume a magisterial 
tone in writing or talking of the latter, who would 
defer to a tyro’s judgment in whatever concerns the 
others. If, when anxious to know all we can, re 
specting a disease of the lungs or stomach, we repair 
to those who have a high and well-founded reputation 
in the pathology of these parts, why adopt the con- 
verse of this rule in regard to diseases of the brain? 
No reasonable person would desire to set up an in- 
superable barrier, between the domain of professional 
knowledge, and that of common sense and common 
information ; but, it is not too much to insist, that 
facts, established by men of undoubted competence 
and good faith, should be rejected for better reasons 
than the charge of * groundless theory.’ ” 


Another difficulty attendant on these ques- 
tions, arises in the authority which precedent ° 


holds in courts of justice. It is only within the 
last century, that pathologists themselves have 
acquired even a moderate knowledge of the 
phenomena of insanity, or reduced them into 
anything approaching towards lucid order. It 
will not seem strange, therefore, that the earliest 
legal decisions on insanity should be the worst, 
and that the weight of precedent should be an 
impediment to the straight course of justice, 
That the legal profession, ignorant of the recent 
improvements in natural science, and hampered 
by the errors of the older physicians, and by the 
false decisions to which these led, should be often 
at fault, is no just cause of blame: there is, in- 
deed, more room for surprise at the occasional 
instances of sagacity its members have exhibited, 
and at the skill with which they have, now and 
then, wielded their own impracticable maxims to 
the attainment of a sound decision. To decide 
with propriety in cases of insanity, even om 
points of legal equity, a knowledge of pathology, 
more than superficial—more than a lawyer can 
be expected to possess—is, on a multitude of 
occasions, absolutely necessary. Of this, we have 
a striking illustration in a note appended to the 
volume before us. Lord Thurlow, it appears, 
had, with his usual bold and penetrating intelli- 
gence, maintained, that the evidence to prove & 
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Jucid interval after derangement should be as 
grong and demonstrative of the fact as that 
which should establish an original lunacy. On 
this, the author makes the following comment: 


*JIt appears from a note in 1 Beck’s Med. Juris. 
686, that Lord Elden dissented from this proposition, 
and thus stated his objections to it to Lord Thurlow 

‘I have seen you exercising the duties of 
Jord chancellor with ample sufficiency of mind and 
gnderstanding, and with the greatest ability. Now 
if providence should afflict you with a fever, which 
should have the effect of taking away that sanity of 
mind for a considerable time (for it does not signify 
whether it is the disease insanity, or a fever that 
makes you insane), would any one say, that it requir- 
ed such very strong evidence to show that your mind 
was restored to the power of performing such an act 
gs making a will—an act, to the performance of 
which a person of ordinary intelligence is compe- 
tent?? We are not informed how this objection 
sruck Lord Thurlow, but we trust that no reader of 
the present work will be at a loss to pérceive its 
weakness for a moment. It does signify every- 
thing, whether it is the disease insanity or a fever 
that makes one insane, for the delirium of fever is 
put a casual symptom of that disease, and, together 
with the pathological condition that gave rise to it, 
is presumed to disappear with the main disorder on 
which it depends. This is the ordinary course of 
pature. On the contrary, mental alienation is the 
esential, the pathognomonic, and oftentimes, the 
only clearly discernible symptom of mania, and its 
disappearance furnishes the only intimation, perhaps, 
that we have of the cure of this disease. Thus our 
means of deciding this point being so small, we are 
necessarily led to require stronger evidence of their 
certainty, than of the restoration of the mind in fever, 
because the latter is confirmed by a multitude of 
symptoms. Recovery from an attack of fever isa 
phenomenon that any one can see, but not such is 
recovery from an attack of mania; because, though 
the insane delusions or conduct by which it was 
manifested may disappear, it remains to be deter- 
mined in every case, whether they are not purposely 
toncealed from observation, or proper opportunity 
has been offered to the patient to bring them forward. 
Just as the existence of mania requires stronger 
proof than that of the delirium of fever, so does 
mecovery from the former require stronger proof than 
Tecovery from the latter.” 


Among the abuses of reasoning, there is no 
fallacy more serious in its consequences, or 
' more difficult to resist, than that drawn from 
false analogies. To a non-professional audience, 
Lord Eldon’s inference from delirium to mania 
‘would open, as to himself, quite satisfactory 


jand conclusive: the merest tyro in pathology 
would at once see the error. 

If, however, the lawyer, pre-occupied by his 
own overwhelming subject, cannot possess a 
knowledge of pathology necessary for the effi- 
tient conduct of a lunatic case, it is equally cer- 
tain, that medical men too often do not possess 
it, The treatment of lunacy is a special branch 
of practice, and general physicians have rarely 
given much attention to the subject, except as a 
matter of psychological curiosity. In this point 
of view, fate all persons of a liberal education 
have, at some time, dallied with the subject ; and 

course of justice is much turned on one side 
by the false learning prevailing in society, as by 
the ignorance of the professional disputants and 
Witnesses. Here again we may advantageously 
quote Dr. Spillan :— 

“To explain the little progress, comparatively 
Speaking, that has been made by medical men in the 

wledge of insanity, it is too much the fashion to 
allege, that they have neglected the study of mental 
Philosophy, or that of mind in the healthy state, 
Which is indispensable to correct notions on the dis- 
@dered condition of mind. So far, however, is 
the fact here indicated from being true, generally, 
that one cannot hesitate to say, that the result in 
question has been owing to the undue account that 

hysicians have made of the popular philosophy of 
ind, in explaining the phenomena of insanity, and 





that they have failed, in consequence of studying me- 
taphysics too much instead of too little. While it 
is admitted, that the knowledge of healthy structure 
and functions is necessary to a thorough understanding 
of diseased structure and functions, there is every 
reason to believe that the converse of the proposition 
is equally true; neither can be successfully studied 
independently of the other. In the prosecution of 
psychological science, this latter truth has been 
almost entirely disregarded, and therefore it is, that 
we see the metaphysician looking for his facts and 
his theories in the healthy manifestations of the mind, 
and directed in his course solely by his own self- 
consciousness, while the student of insanity, after 
collecting his facts with commendable diligence and 
discrimination, amid the disorder and irregularity of 
disease, resorts to the theories of the former, for the 
purpose of generalizing his results, instead of building 
upon them a philosophy of his own. Metaphysics, 
in its present condition, is utterly incompetent to 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
of insanity, and a more deplorable waste of ingenuity 
can hardly be imagined, than is witnessed in the 
modern attempts to reconcile the facts of the one 
with the speculations of the other.” 

In these remarks, there is much sound philo- 
sophy. One striking remnant of the “ ancient 
night” of metaphysical doctrine, occurs in the 
pertinacity with which most people cling to such 
phrases as “ mental derangement,” “unsound 
mind,” &c. As regards all purely physiological 
inquiries, the term ‘ mind” is an inept and illo- 
gical abstraction, and should be wholly banished 
from the nomenclature of the science. We know, 
that insanity is a disease of the brain, with as 
much conviction as attends any other ascertain- 
ed fact. The mere presumption to cure the 
disease by physical means implies it; but when 
a word is introduced into medical discussions, 
which is used by metaphysicians and divines in 
a sense so totally different, it is hardly possible 
to avoid deriving from it erroneous inferences. 

But if such difficulties attend the collision of 
two educated men, on the score of a difference 
in training, the matter is still worse, when a 
simple, and haply an illiterate man, is called on 
to give evidence, or to sit in a jury-box. An 
ordinarily constituted jury is, in this case, wholly 
inadequate to the functions it is called on to 
perform. It can neither appreciate the facts, 
nor understand the reasonings on which it is re- 
quired to decide; and it must lean helplessly on 
the authority of the Court, pin an implicit faith 
on some favourite professional witness, or, in 
exercising an independent judgment, decide, in 
its insufficiency, on reasoning necessarily more 
likely to be false than true. The majority of the 
cases that come before a jury are of two kinds— 
one, where the consequences of a criminal act 
are to be avoided by the establishment of lunacy ; 
the other, where the party is defending himself 
against the legal incapacities which attach to the 
insane condition. In the first case, the natural 
leaning of a jury is to favour the plea; in the 
second, to resist it, through horror of the deed, 
or personal dread of the insane. Even when the 
point to be established is the validity of a dead 
man’s will, popular prejudice will usually lean in 
favour of the document. In all these cases, the 
prejudiee will find the widest field for its con- 
scientious indulgence in the ignorance of the 
jurors ; and even where no such leaning exists, 
the juror is at the disposition of the advocate, 
who is anxious only for his cause, and will employ 
all his subtlety to establish a case. 

The root of these various causes of erroneous 
decisions in questions of insanity, lies in the tran- 
sition state of medical science, the imperfection 
of its theories, its confused and inadequate col- 
lections of facts, and the rapidity with which 
more enlarged and surer views are opened to the 
student. It is surely too much to expect that 
mere lawyers can keep pace with this improve- 
ment, or that they should decide with clearness 





and consistency amidst the eternal differings of 
doctors. 

From causes of error thus multitudinous, we 
cannot be surprised at the imperfect state of 
law, and the uncertainty that surrounds each 
individual case that is brought before the courts. 
On this point, few will dissent from the follow- 
ing description of Dr. Ray :-— 

“In the English courts there has been a great 
diversity of practice on this subject, according as it 
has been affected by the speculative opinions of the 
judge, the eloquence of counsel, the magnitude of the 
criminal act, and the ignorance or humanity of juries. 
If we carefully examine the cases tried within the 
last hundred years, as they are brought together in 
the various treatises on lunacy and on criminal law, 
the utmost respect for authority will not prevent us 
from observing the want of any definite principle as 
the ground of the difference of their results. Amid 
the mass of theoretical and distordant speculations 
on the psychological effects of insanity, and of crude 
and fanciful tests for detecting its presence, which 
these trials have elicited, the student who turns to 
them for the purpose of informing his mind on this 
branch of his profession, finds himself completely 
disheartened and bewildered. Instead of inquiring 
into the effect produced by the peculiar delusions of 
the accused on his ordinary conduct and conversation, 
and especially of their connexion with the criminal 
act in question, the courts in these cases have been 
contented with laying down metaphysical dogmas 
on the consciousness of right and wrong, of good and 
evil, and the measure of understanding still possessed 
by the accused. Under the influence of the doctrines 
of Lord Hale, partial insanity has seldom been con- 
sidered as sufficient, per se, to annul responsibility 
for crime. When received as an exculpatory plea, 
it has generally been in those cases where the prin- 
cipal delusions were of a religious nature, though the 
reason of this preference it might be difficult to assign.” 

The master-key to these and other difficulties 
surrounding lunatic jurisprudence, will be found 
in a clear and correct notion of the ends of such 
investigations. The point at issue is not the 
rigorous appreciation of a scientific fact, but the 
fitness or unfitness of the party to be made re- 
sponsible for his actions, or to discharge his civil 
duties. It is no matter to this decision whether 
the party be an idiot, an imbecile, a maniac, de- 
mented, or whether he does or does not come 
under the terms by which these conditions are 
defined, in pathological systems—it matters not 
whether the patient be mad north-north-west, 
or under any other condition of externals; but 
whether, being what he is, he is in the ordinary 
condition of civil self-sufficiency, or fit only to 
be held in statu pupillari. 

As to criminal matters, philosophy has some- 
times taught that every unwise man is mad; and 
it is probable that the more atrocious crimes 
are committed under a physiological condition 
of the brain in some respects approaching to that 
which subsists in certain species of true mania. 
Theoretically, perhaps, the responsibility of the 
agent may bealike impaired in both instances ; but 
the public safety would be fearfully compromised 
if every criminal, on such a plea, was allowed to 
escape. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that there is a morbid condition of the brain, 
distinct from that common liability to criminal 
impulse to which all mankind, in their soundest 
condition of health, are liable : in this morbid con- 
dition, one or more of the impulsive affections are 
deeply perverted, while the intellectual faculties 
are little, if at all, injured. Between these two 
states, an ordinary juryman cannot be expected to 
discriminate scientifically. But if he recollects 
that public safety is the end of criminal punish- 
ment, that this safety would be deeply endangered 
if the sane were excused, while, on the other hand, 
it is in no respect favoured by punishing the 
truly diseased, he wiil neither suffer himself to be 
mastered by fear on the one hand, nor by mis- 
taken humanity on the other. He should re- 
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member that it is not the atrocity of the offence 
he is trying, but the pathological condition of 
the subject. With this clue to his inquiries, he 
may comprehend the bearings of medical evi- 
dence, and even effectually cross-examine a wit- 
ness, so as to discover whether or no the plea is 
more probably sophistieal than honest ; and this 
is all that in the present state of the law can be 
expected at his hands. 

There are other points connected with this 
subject, of so much public interest, that we shall 
again advert to it. In the meantime, we may 


observe, that the work before us is the produc- 
tion ofan American physician, and is written in 
a spirit of enlarged philosophy, rare indeed 
among our own writers on medical jurisprudence. 








The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. 
Histories. London, Knight & Co. 


Picroriat illustrations may either be facts or 
fancies ; the former setting before us the realities 
which constitute the background and adjuncts of 
the poct’s picture, and thus facilitating the efforts 
of imagination to give form, feature, and posi- 
tion to the characters; the latter, taking a higher 
aim, profess to represent the ideal with the 
pencil. The success of the fanciful illustrator 
rarely bears any proportion to the daring of his 
attempt; for the very essence of fancy is to 
know no limits,—beyond the furthest point of 


Vol. I., 


its perfection a shadowy infinity is opened to | 


view—when it has aggregated all known ele- 
ments of moral or physical loveliness, it dwells 
not upon these so much as upon “ the others 
besides,” of which it seems to catch a vague and 
distant glimmering. Thus in the work before 
us, though we admit the general merit of Mr. 
Harvey’s designs, we feel grieved and annoyed 
that he should have presumed to substitute his 
crude pencil realities for our own beautiful 
imaginings ; he has not given us, and he could 
not give us our Juliet, ow Miranda, or our Des- 
demona; we could not pourtray them ourselves, 
even had we his facility of hand, for there are 
idealities whose existence is perilled when we 
attempt to embody them. But the facts which 
this edition brings before us—the illustration of 
places, manners, costume-—more than compen- 
sate for the failure of the fancies; they give life 
and reality to the descriptions. Such illustra- 
tions, instead of limiting the imagination, give 
it fresh impulse. The facts necessary to the full 
enjoyment of our great dramatist are here ably 
and admirably illustrated. 
scenery, manners, and costume, this edition is an 
authority without a rival, and likely to continue 
so—at least for the present generation. 

But though this edition derives its name from 
its pictorial illustrations, these do not constitute 
its sole, and scarcely its highest merit. The 
commentaries of the editor display knowledge 
without pedantry, sagacity without dogmatism, 
and are “ written in a spirit of reverence, seek- 
ing to understand and define what the poet 
wrote,” rather than of presumption, which be- 
lieves that it is as easy to amend as to disparage. 
He has shown that enthusiasm may be recon- 
ciled to common sense, and that high admiration 
may exist without idolatry. 

This, the first volume, contains the historical 
plays ;—The ‘I'wo Gentlemen of Verona-- King 
John—Romeo and Juliet—Love's Labour’s Lost 
—Richard 1].—Henry IV., Parts 1 and 2—and 
Henry V. It has been often urged, as if disparag- 
ingly, that Shakspeare was indebted to others for 
the gencral outline of many of these dramas. This 
might be admitted, we think, without at all affect- 
ing the high character which his countrymen claim 
for him: the triumph of genius is not in absolute 
creation—in the evoking of something out of 
nothing, were such an achievement possible— 


On all points of | 


but in giving the stamp and impress of itself to 
materials at the command of everybody; ab- 
sorbing, purifying, and amalgamating the rough 
ores which, without such a process, would have 
been worthless or unknown. The Agamemnon 
is not less the work of /Eschylus, because “ the 
tale of Troy divine’ was sung by Homer; the 
trilogy of the Aidipus would not be depreciated, 
had the fortunes of his fated family been sung by 
a thousand Theban bards before they were ap- 
propriated by the Athenian dramatist; the rain- 
bow is not less the child of heaven because the 
drops of which it is composed have been exhaled 
from earth, and are only rendered glorious by 
reflected light. So far are we from deeming the 
character of Shakspeare injured by tracing him 
to his sources, that we like nothing better in 
this edition than the illustrations which it offers 
| of the baser metal which his genius transmuted 
| into gold. 

The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, as is well 
| known, is one of those founded on previous 
| imaginative works—whether on a novel, or the 

Palace of Pleasure, is a matter of little conse- 
quence : that he was ‘“‘ wretchedly misled in his 
catastrophe,” because he had not read Luigi da 
Porto, is an absurdity worthy of refutation, and 
| we cannot do better than quote the observations 
| of the present editor :— 
| Warton says, ‘Shakspere, misled by the English 
| poem, missed the opportunity of introducing a most 
affecting scene by the natural and obvious conclusion 
of the story. In Luigi's novel, Juliet awakes from 
her trance in the tomb before the death of Romeo.” 
Shakspere misled! Shakspere missing the oppor- 
tunity! Shakspere working in the dark! Let us see 
what has been done by those who were not ‘ misled,’ 
and who seized upon ‘the opportunity.’ Garrick has 
written sixty lines of good, orthodox, commonplace 
dialogue between Romeo and Juliet in the tomb, in 
which Romeo, before he begins to rave, talks very 
much in the style of Shenstone’s shepherds,—as, for 
example,— 

* And all my mind was happiness and thee. 
Garrick, moreover, has omitted all such Shaksperian 
images as would be offensive to superfine ears, such 
as— 





‘here, here will I remain, 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids. 
And vet, with all his efforts to destroy the beautiful, 
and all his managerial skill to thrust forward that 
species of pathetic which the actor delights in, for the 
purpose of exhibiting himself and bringing down the 
galleries, Romeo and Juliet, according to Mrs. Inch- 
bald, ‘seldom attracts an elegant audience. The com- 
pany that frequent the side-boxes will not come to a 
tragedy, unless to weep in torrents; and Romeo and 
| Juliet will not draw even a copious shower of tears.’ 
Why no! The vulgar pathos that Garrick has daubed 
over Shakspere’s catastrophe, with the same skill with 
which a picture dealer would mend a Correggio, only 
serves to make the beauty, that he has been con- 
| strained to leave untouched, more unintelligible to ‘the 
company that frequent the side-boxes.’ The whole 
thing has become out of keeping. Instead of the 
sweetness that ‘ends with a long deep sigh, like the 
breeze of the evening,’ we have a rant about * cruel, 
cursed fate,’ which shricks like the gusty wind in the 
chinks of a deserted and poverty-stricken hut. In- 
stead of that beautiful close, in which ‘ the spring and 
the winter meet ; winter assumes the character of 
spring, and spring the sadness of winter, we have 
here a fierce storm;—‘such sheets of fire, such bursts 
of horrid thunder,—which produces the effect of 
mere physical terror. Instead of * the flower that is 
softly shed on the earth, yet putting forth undying 
odours,’ we have the rank and loathsome weeds of 
the charnel-house. It is some praise to our age that 
any new attempts to ‘improve’ Shakspere would not 
be tolerated.” 

In the novel and poem we have an interesting 
tale of true love, such as might have occurred in 
any age and country where angry factions pre- 
vailed. In Shakspeare we have the eternal 
struggle between the two principles of our nature 
—between the carnal, clinging to the earth its 





mother, and the spiritual, aspiring to heaven its 
home ; not discussed in philosophic abstraction 
but living, breathing, existing in circumstances + 
fixed on the one side to time and place, soari ; 
on the other to that eternity where the contest 
which occupies man from his cradle to his grave 
can alone terminate. Mr. Knight's commenta 

on this subject is equally true and beautiful :— 

“ As we approach the catastrophe, the poetical cast 
of Romeo's mind becomes even more clearly defined 
than in the earlier scenes. It was first fanciful, then 
imaginative, then impassioned—but when deep sorrow 
has been added to his love, and he treads upon the 
threshold of the world of shadows, it puts on even a 
higher character of beauty. We have elsewhere 
spoken of the celebrated speech of the ‘Apothecary? 
refusing to believe that it forms an exception to the 
general character of the beauty that throws its rich 
evening light over the closing scenes. The gentlenegg 
of Romeo is apparent, even while he says— 

‘The time and my intents are savage wild;’ 
for he adds, with a strong effort, to his faithful Bal- 
thazar, 

‘Live, and be prosperous, and farewell, good fellow.’ 
His entreaties to Paris—‘O begone!’—are full of 
the same tenderness. He is constrained to fight with 
him—he slays him—but he almost weeps over him,ag 

‘One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book.’ 
The remainder of Romeo's speech in the tomb, is,ag 
Coleridge has put it,‘ the master example, how beauty 
can at once increase and modify passion.” 
*O here, 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars, 
From this world-wearied flesh.’ 
This is the one portion of the ‘melancholy elegy on 
the frailty of love, from its own nature and external 
circumstances,’ which Romeo sings before his last 
sleep. And how beautifully is the corresponding part 
sung by the waking and dying Juliet :— 
* What's here? a cup, clos’d in my true love's hand? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end:— 
O churl! drink all, and leave no friendly drop, 
To help me after ?—1 will kiss thy lips; 
Haply some poison yet doth hang on them 
To make me die with a restorative.’ 
They have paid the penalty of the fierce hatreds that 
were engendered around them, and of their own pre- 
cipitaney. But their misfortunes and their loves have 
healed the enmities of which they were the victims, 7 
* Poor sacrifices!’ Capulet may now say, 
*O, brother Montague, give me thy hand.’ . 
They have left a peace behind them which they could 
not taste themselves. But their first ‘ rash and un. 
advis‘d’ contract was elevated into all that was pure 
and beautiful, by their after sorrows and their con- 
stancy ; and in happier regions their affections may 
put on that calmness of immortality which theancients 7 
typified in their allegory of Love and the Soul.” 

King John is also founded, and even more 
literally, on plays which had long had possession 
of the stage :— 

“The King John of Shakspere (says Mr. Knight) 
is not the King John of the historians, which Shakspere 
had unquestionably studied ; it is not the King John 
of his own imagination, casting off the trammelswhich 
a rigid adoption of the facts of those historians would 
have imposed upon him; but it is the King John, in 
the conduct of the story, in the juxta-position of the 
characters, and in the catastrophe,—in the historical 
truth, and in the historical error,—of the play whieh 
preceded him some few years. This, unquestionably, 
was not an accident. It was not what, in the vulgat 
sense of the word, is called a plagiarism. It was @ 
submission of his own original powers of seizing upon 
the feelings and understanding of his audience, to 
the stronger power of habit in the same audience. 
The history of John had been familiar to them 
for almost half a century. The familiarity had 
grown out of the rudest days of the drama, and 
had been established in the period of its compa 
rative refinement, which immediately preceded 
Shakspere. The old play of King John was, in all 
likelihood, a vigorous graft upon the trunk of an oldet 
play, which ‘occupies an intermediate place between 
moralities and historical plays,—that of * Kynge 
Johan,’ by John Bale, written probably in the reign 
of Edward VI. Shakspere, then, had to choose be 
tween forty years of stage tradition, and the employ 
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ment of new materials. He took, upon principle, 
what he found ready to his hand.” 

As this old play of Bale’s has been lately pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, (Athen. No. 605,) 
the reader has an opportunity of comparing it 
with Shakspeare’s. Virgil boasted that he ex- 
tracted gold from the ore of Ennius, but Bale had 
not much to reward the labour of washing and 

' sifting. The character of Faulconbridge is, in 
the more ancient tragedy, that of a gasconading 
bully—he commands no sympathy; while in 
Shakspeare his courage is finely tempered by an 
innate sense of justice; his exuberant animal 
spirits softened and modified by impulses of ten- 
derness and humanity, as in the scene where he 
charges Hubert with Arthur’s death :— 

“ It is this instinctive justice in Faulconbridge, (says 
Mr. Knight)—this readiness to uplift the strong hand 
in what he thinks a just quarrel,—this abandonment 
of consequences in the expression of his opinions,— 
that commands our sympathies for him whenever he 
appears upon the scene. The motives upon which 
he acts are entirely the antagonist motives by which 
John is moved. We have, indeed, in Shakspere none 
of the essay-writing contrasts of smaller authors. We 
have no asserters of adverse principles made to play at 
see-saw, With reverence be it spoken, like the Moloch 
and Belial of Milton. But, after some reflection 
upon what we have read, we feel that he who leapt 

‘into Ceur de Lion’s throne, and he who hath ‘a 
trick of Cceur de Lion’s face,’ are as opposite as if 
they were the formal personifications of subtlety and 
candour, cowardice and courage, cruelty and kindli- 
ness. ‘The fox and the lion are not more strongly 
contrasted than John and Faulconbridge ; and the 
poet did not make the contrast by accident. And 
yet with what incomparable management are John 
and the Bastard held together as allies throughout 





these scenes. In the onset the Bastard receives 
honour from the hands of John,—and he is grateful. 


In the conclusion he sees his old patron, weak indeed | 


and guilty, but surrounded with enemies,—and he 
will not be faithless. 


. 


him in the place of a higher and a better nature.” 


One source of popular error in respect to 
Shakspeare is, judging of his characters from 


their representations on the stage. The stage 


' versions of the dramas are sullied by absurd alter- | 


ations; and in many of the characters, as now 
represented, the author would scarcely recognize 
his own creations. Mr. Knight has directed 
attention to this great evil in his able analysis of 
‘the character of Falstaff :— 
» “Falstaff, the ‘ unimitated, unimitable Falstaff,’ 
yWas the poetical creation that was absolutely neces- 
Mary to the conduct of the great dramatic action,— 
“the natural transformation of ‘the mad-cap Prince 
‘of Wales’ into King Henry V. So, indeed, were 
all the satellites which revolve round Falstaff, sharing 
Nand reflecting his light. It is the perfect character- 
ftation of this drama which makes the incidents 
Pemsistent: the characters cannot live apart from the 
Mcidents; the incidents cannot move on without the 
Mtharacters. If we attempt to unravel the characters, 
*and the complicated character of Falstaff especially, 
‘Without reference to the incidents, we are speedily 
Mina labyrinth. The vulgar notion of Falstaff, for 
Mxample, is the stage notion. Mrs. Inchbald truly 
“temarks, ‘To many spectators, all Falstatf’s humour 
Ms comprised in his unwieldy person.’ But the same 
y adopts an equally vulgar stage generalization, and 
Mallshim the ‘cowardly Falstaff.” The ‘ wit’ of Falstaff, 
though slightly received into the stage conception of 
Me character, is a very vague notion, compared with 
the bulk and the cowardice of Falstaff. Mrs. 
Mnchbald (we are quoting from her prefaces to the 
Meted plays) says, ‘The reader who is too refined to 
igh at the wit of Sir John, must yet enjoy Hot- 
pur’s picture of a coxcomb.’ The refinement of the 
yers is even more sensitive; for they altogether 
pave out in the representation the scene where 
Falstaff and the prince alternately stand for the 
King and Harry—a scene to which nothing of comic 
it ever was written, except, perhaps, a passage or 
‘0 in Cervantes, can at all approach. The players, 


When John quails before the | 
power of a spiritual tyrant, the Bastard stands by | 





bwever, are consistent. Their intolerance of poetry 


and of wit areequal. Nota line do they keep of the 
matchless first scene of the third Act, than which 
Shakspere never wrote anything more spirited, more 
individualized, more harmonious. But we are di- 
gressing. Falstaff, then, we see in the rude general 
conception of his character is fat, cowardly, and some- 
what witty. The players always double and quadruple 
the author's notion of his fat and his cowardice ; and 
they kindly allow us a modicum of his wit. To be 
fat and to be cowardly, and even to have some wit, 
would go far to make an excellent butt for a wild 
young prince; but they would not make a Falstaff. 
These qualities would be, to such a prince as Shaks- 
pere has conceived, little better than Bardolph’s nose, 
or the Drawer’s ‘anon, anon, sir.” To understand 
Falstati, however, we must take him scene by scene, 
and incident by incident ; we must study his charac- 
ter in its development by the incidents.” 

The true canon by which the poet should be 
estimated, has been simply but powerfully stated 
by Coleridge, ‘* working in the spirit of nature by 
evolving the germ from within, by the imaginative 
power according to an idea.” It is not the inci- 
dent however striking, it is not the plot however 
ingenious, it is not the language however poetic, 
it is the character true to human nature, con- 
ceived in its first germ whilst it as yet dated 
arcand innerrabile fibrd, aud then developed 
equally in its strength by which it aspires to 
divinity, and in its weakness by which it clings 
to humanity. It is in this asthetic aspect that 
Mr. Knight examines Shakspeare, and it is thus 
alone that the poet can be truly estimated. 
It may be said with truth, the story should 
have ended here,—the action might have had a 
different termination,—such and such incidents 
seem unnecessary to the completion of the uar- 
rate. But before allowing a hearing to such 


| objections, it must be borne in mind that the 


drama, at least in the hands of Shakspeare, is 
not a story, nor a history, nor a narrative of any 
kind ; it is the evolution of a conception as nature 





herself evolves it, by action; the working out of | 


| a great idea by other subordinate ideas great and 


small, as is done in the inmost recesses of the 


tical descriptions of scenery, any of those excur- 
sive speculations on the past glorious estate 
of Pagan or Papal Italy, which seem so naturally 
to arise out of the subject with a tourist pos- 
sessing a quick fancy or a reflective mind. But 
if M. Valery be somewhat dry and laconic in his 
manner, it is that he may give facts instead of 
fancies: his may not be the work upon Italy 
most agreeable to read, but it is among those 
most valuable to consult. We shall pass through 
it somewhat discursively, noticing those less 
familiar features which appear to us_ better 
brought out by our author than by others of the 
travelling fraternity. 

We approach Italy from Geneva, passing Fer- 
ney :—apropos of which, M. Valery gives in a 
note an anecdote of Voltaire, which he believes 
has not heretofore been published :— 

© A poacher was caught and taken before Voltaire. 
*The rogue must be defended,’ said he, after throw- 
ing himself back in his easy chair, and he named 
Wagniére as his counsel, who refused, however, from 
I know not what motive, and M. Mailly-Chateau- 
renaud, then Voltaire’s second secretary, under the 
name of M. Esprit, and subsequently deputy of 
Franche-Comté at the States-general, was ordered 
to replace him. In the midst of his pleading, M. 
Esprit stopped suddenly, and said he wanted a vo- 
lume to read a quotation, that this volume was in 
the library of M. de Voltaire, and that he could find 
it in a moment; the high justiciary allowed him to 
go for it. On his return, as he kept turning over the 
leaves in vain without speaking, Voltaire lost his 
patience, and asked what book it was. ‘It is your 
Philosophical Dictionary, coolly replied M. Cha- 
teaurenaud, *I am looking for the word Humanity 
there, and I find you have forgotten it.’ Voltaire 
was struck by this remark, and dismissed the poacher 
with a present of six francs, It is a fact that the 
word Humanity is not in the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary.” 

From Ferney, M. Valery proceeds by Coppet, 
Chamouny, (not forgetting the visit of St. Francis 
de Sales,) St. Maurice, Chillon, the Rousseau 


| district, Lausanne, (haunted by Gibbon’s spirit,) 


| 


heart, and in all great events on the theatre of | 


the world. The struggle between the animal 
and spiritual tendencies of our nature meets us 
everywhere, and in every variety of form; there 
is no mere villain, no paragon of virtue; life is 
shown as it exists—‘ a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together.” The ridiculous not only stands close 
to the sublime, but is actually blended with it; 
the slave who rode in the triumphal car with the 
conqueror, typified a principle of degradation 
within the victor’s bosom ; and human life is, in 
fact, the apologue of the Beauty and the Beast. 

We ought not perhaps to conclude without 
some few words of commendation, but such 
common-place formality would insufficiently ex- 
press what we feel—and as to the success of the 
work, it was certain after the publication of the 
first number. 








Historical, Literary, and Artistical Travels in 
Italy, a complete and methodical Guide for 
Travellers and Artists. By M. Valery. 
Translated from the second corrected and 
improved edition by C. E. Clifton. Paris, 
Baudry. 

In his preface M. Valery sets forth, among his 

special qualifications, the unintermitted study of 

twelve years, and the experience gathered in 
four visits to the country of which he treats; 
and, before apologizing for a condensation of 
style, rendered inevitable by the quantity of his 
materials, he expresses his wish, “ that if it have 
no other merit, his book may become a kind of 
portable library, and be of service as a metho- 
dical catalogue of the vast museum of Italy.” 

Thus forewarned, the reader has no right to 

complain if he does not find in his closely- 

packed volume any of those glowing and poe- 


the pass of the Simplon—every line in the 
three and twenty pages devoted to this route, 


| containing a notice, an allusion, or an anecdote 





packed away with the utmost economy of space. 
In a like fashion does he advance by Ivrea, with 
its strong and frowning castle, and Vercelli, with 
its vast Church of St. Andrew, identical, it is 
stated, in design with a church at Winchester, 
the plan of which, Bicchieri, the Legate to Eng- 
land, brought away with him,—and Novara, 
where he finds, in the library of the seminary, 
among the editions of the fifteenth century, the 
“‘ Dictionarium Alphabetico Ordine of Fra Nestor 
Denis, a scholar of Novara, the first author of a 
dictionary, less known than Calepino, who suc- 
ceeded him, and, like the others, plundered him 
without acknowledgment.” Nor does he forget 
“the famous heresiarch, Fra Dulcino, head of 
the sect of Gazzari, a sort of St. Simonians,” 
who was burnt with “the beautiful Marguerite,” 
a nun whom he had persuaded to join with him 
in advocating his opinions ;—perhaps for this very 
martyrdom, if we are to believe the Divina Com- 
media, “ recognized” as the diplomatists say, 
by Mahomet, in the world of shadows. Next, 
of course, comes Milan, to the curiosities and 
treasures of which M. Valery appears a minute, 
and not (as has been already hinted) a too lo- 
quacious guide. We may here remark, that he 
appears everywhere to write with greater unction 
of the library than of the picture gallery or the 
hall of sculpture, or the Conservatorio. Ile ex- 
patiates lovingly on the riches of the Ambrosian 
library ; and regrets, with good cause, that— 

“ It is particularly difficult to make: researches at 
the Ambrosian. Would it be believed that its illus- 
trious founder, Cardinal Federico Borromeo, has 
forbidden the making of a catalogue? It is said that 
it cannot be effected without a dispensation from 
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Rome. The existing apology for a catalogue is truly | name of the Bibliopole Jacob,) has recently returned | printed with the old-fashioned letter of the Royal 


a mere cipher; the authors are arranged by their 
Christian names, which in Italy certainly have more 
importance than with us; in this list there is a crowd 
of Johns, Jameses, and Peters, and to find Petrarch 
one must look for Francis. To increase the per- 
plexity still more, there is no title on the backs of 
the books; the aspect of these nameless volumes 
covering the walls of the immense hall, is somewhat 
intimidating, and were it not for the good fame of 
the founder, one might think ill of all this occult 
science. ‘The librarians, however, know pretty well 
what they have and what they have not; but they 
only consult their memory, and the catalogue is 
purely traditional. It is not easy to explain the pro- 
hibition of Cardinal Federico; he had sought and 
collected at great expense books and manuscripts in 
all Europe and even in the East, had appointed 
learned men to explain and publish them, had at- 
tached to the Ambrosian an excellent printing office 
no longer in existence, and yet he timidly concealed 
a part of these very discoveries ; it is impossible to 
show at the same time more zeal and love for learn- 
ing, and to take more precautions against it.” 

The library contains about 60,000 printed 
volumes, and 10,000 manuscripts. Among the 
more interesting works is the Virgil of Petrarch, 
in which is his impassioned note on Laura. 
‘‘ Another inscription by Petrarch, less noticed, 
regards the death of his natural son Giovanni, 
at the age of twenty-five, canon of Verona, who 
had robbed his father and given him much 
trouble. This Virgil seems the depository and 
confidant of Petrarch’s sorrows.” ‘The marginal 
notes of Petrarch, and those on the bottom of the 
pages, seem in the same handwriting as the note 
on Laura; but these lengthy and numerous notes, 
with quotations from other ancient authors and 
critical collations, must be little worthy of this 
erudite poet, since S. Mai has not thought them 
of sufficient importance to publish. Perhaps 
they are of Petrarch’s youth, when his father 
snatched from him, and threw into the fire, the 
Virgil he was secretly reading, instead of study- 
ing the Decretales.” There also, “ in a large 
square wooden chest,” are “the celebrated pa- 
limpsesti of the pleading of Cicero for Scaurus, 
Tullius and Flaccus.” The numerous manu- 
scripts of Leonardo da Vinci have been dis- 
persed ; one only remains in the Ambrosian :-— 

“A volume of great size, called Codice Atlantico, 
containing machines, figures, caricatures, and notes 
collected by Pompeo Leoni. The letters are written 
from right to left, in the Eastern manner, and can 
only be read with a mirror. Like his worthy rival 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo Vinci was also scholar, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, chemist, mechanician, 
and man of letters; with such men the multiplicity 
of accomplishments, instead of injuring each other, 
seems, on the contrary, to extend and strengthen 
them. The sight of this singular manuscript, with 
its reversed characters, proves by its manner, how 
the influence of the East was reflected on Italy in 
Leonardo’s age, and to how great an extent the 
genius of Italy was indebted to it for warmth and 
brillianey.” 

There are also 

“ Ten letters from Lucrezia Borgia to Cardinal 
Bembo, at the end of which is a piece of Spanish 
verse by the latter, breathing an exalted spirit of the 
purist Platonism ; the answer of the lady is much 
plainer, and she accompanied it with a lock of her 
flaxen hair. Thus does the bottom of this mysterious 
portfolio, this strange pedantic medley of poetry, 
philosophy, and sensualism, offer a striking charac- 
teristic monument of the corruptness of Italian man- 
ners in the sixteenth century. This lock of a lady’s 
hair, in a great library, in the midst of old manu- 
scripts, is a striking singularity ; one would scarcely 
have expected to find it there, and it seems strange 
to confine the custody of such a charge to the doctors 
of the Ambrosian Library.” 

It may be observed from collateral testimony, 
that the exclusion complained of by M. Valery is 
not chargeable on the Ambrosian Library alone. 
M. Paul Lacroix (better known under his assumed 





from a tour in Italy, undertaken for the purpose of 
examining the principal libraries and archives of that 
country. The results he has communicated to M. 
Villemain, the Minister of Public Instruction, in the 
form of a detailed report, giving an account of upwards 
of two hundred manuscripts, which throw light on the 
ancient history and literature of France. Ina letter, 
which precedes this report, M. Lacroix gives an ex- 
planation of the motives and manner of his proceed- 
ings. Prevented by ill health from residing in Paris 
during the past winter, he formed the design of seek- 
ing, at once, health in the mild climate of Italy, and 
amongst its literary treasures such materials as might 
serve for contributions to the collection of hitherto 
* Unpublished Documents relating to the History of 
France.’ These famous libraries, which remained 
hermetically closed under all the seals of the middle 
ages, and, indeed, were but little explored till the 
French occupation of Italy, offered, it appears, a 
harvest far beyond the time and opportunities at his 
disposal for its reaping; and with a view, therefore, 
to produce some useful result, he turned his own 
particular attention to the library of Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, preserved in the Vatican, and espe- 
cially devoted to the history and literature, civil, 
political, and ecclesiastical, of France,—leaving to 
others the task of exploring the many other literary 
paths that lie amid this wilderness of books, and 
some of which M. Lacroix has indicated. The pur- 
suit of his own object, however, was surrounded by 
many difficulties, which operated to narrow the field 
of his labours. “I had no suspicion,” he says, “ of 
the incredible obstacles which oppose themselves to 
anything like assiduous and continuous labour in the 
libraries of the Roman state,—more especially in the 
Vatican,—that unbroken solitude of dusty manu- 
scripts, which exhibit their covers to the foreign 
tourist, at all hours of all days, subject to the usual 
fee to their greedy keepers, but open rarely and re- 
luctantly to the student. The vacations at the Vati- 
can cover about two-thirds of the year. It is closed, 
besides, on the Sunday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
every week ; and the church festivals, the ceremonies 
of the papal palace, and occasions of public rejoicing, 
are all so many capricious and inexorable motives 
for closing its doors. The time of reading, too, un- 
ceasingly disturbed by the tread of visitors, is limited 
to three hours; and even these are frequently abridged 
by the absence of the librarians. The supply of the 
manuscripts is slow and difficult, principally on ac- 
count of the distance between the different apart- 
ments through which they are scattered ; and the 
catalogues are full of errors and omissions.” The 
Carnival and the Passion week contributed to limit 
the time which M. Lacroix could give to the Vatican, 
and this combination of impediments prevented him 
examining more than about one hundred manu- 
scripts, selected from the catalogue, compelling him 
to leave untouched large stores, which he recom- 
mends to the exploration of his successors. The 
libraries of Naples, Monte Cassino, Bologna, Venice, 
Padua, Parma, Modena, Florence, Genoa, Turin, 
and Milan, were all successively examined by the 
indefatigable bibliopole ; and from all he has brought 
something away, and left more behind. 

To return from this episode;—some of the 
private libraries of Milan are more courteously 
placed at the student’s disposal, than the far- 
famed Ambrosian—the Trivulgio collection, in 
particular, which is rich in manuscripts. To this 
glimpse of old things, a few lines, giving an in- 
sight into the present literary estate of the 
Lombard capital, may be added :— 


* In spite of the literary piracies inevitable in a 
country divided into little states like Italy, and the 
ordinary absurdities of the censorship, the book-trade 
and printing flourish in Lombardy, and at Milan 
more books are published than at any other town in 
Italy. The works printed by the Typographic So- 
ciety of Italian Classics are in general remarkable 
for clearness and accuracy. The History of the cam- 
paigns and sieges made by the Italians in Spain, from 
1808 to 1813, by S. Vacani, dedicated to the Arch- 
duke John, and printed in 1823 at the Royal Office 
of Milan, notwithstanding some typographical pecu- 
liarities, is very superior to the books not long since 





Office at Paris. The Fragments of the Iliad, 
ceeding from the same press, and published in 1819 
by S. Mai, from a manuscript in the Ambrosian, with 
the figures apparently of the sixth century, whilst 
the scholia are dated in the thirteenth only, are also 
a very beautiful book. Among the publications by 
private individuals is a work entitled Famiglie celebri 
d'Italia, published by Count Pompeo Litta, which ig 
at once magnificent and national. The Collection of 
ancient Greek historians translated into Italian, about 
sixty volumes of which have already appeared, is a 
good specimen of typography ; some parts of this 
collection are held in esteem. The publication of 
the complete works of Ennius Quirinus Visconti, the 
archeological and literary parts of which are edited 
by Doctor Labus, and the plates executed by 8, Pa. 
lagi, would do honour to the best French house in 
the trade.” . 

M. Valery’s notices of Monti, Pindemonte, 
Manzoni, and Cesari, occupy little more than a 
fourth of the space which he bestows on his per- 
sonal reminiscences of La Scala. These, it is 
needless to say, as treating of ephemeral mat- 
ters, are all but valueless in a guide-book. We 
may further add, that in all his dramatic and 
musical criticisms there recurs such a compla- 
cent and truly national echo of the Académie 
Royale and the Thédtre Frangais, as in a great 
degree to invalidate his authority. Far more 
genial, and to the purpose, are his notices of the 
University at Pavia—of the ancient library esta 
blished by the Sforzas, at Petrarch’s instance, 
some of the richest spoils of which are now in 
the Bibliotheque Royale at Paris—and of the 
bust of Boethius, in front of the Malaspina Palace, — 
which reminds the lover of learning, that that 
sage was imprisoned at Pavia, and lies buried in 
the now desecrated church of Saint Peter in ciel ~ 
d'oro, not far from his admirer, King Liutprand, — 
After leaving Pavia, M. Valery lingers in Como, 
where he points out with enthusiasm, as literary — 
attractions, “the magnificent Lyceum, founded 
in 1824,” its library, “decorated with a large 
statue, by Bernini, of St. Isidore keeping his” 
oxen,” and the superb Casino, or reading-room, 
which he describes as “ superior to all those of 
the same kind in Paris.” The more hackneyed 
beauties of the Lake are not forgotten. 


Bergamo, till Schlegel wrote, renowned as the 
birth-place of Harlequin, and still not wholly | 
despoiled of its interest for the play-goer, as being ” 
the cradle of the most celebrated tenor singers in 
Italy, is next visited ; then Brescia, “ illustrated”, 
by its fighting ladies, “ who, with cuirasses and 
lances, repulsed the redoubtable Piccinino in thé 
assault he made on their town in 1412,” and by 
Bayard’s protection of the Lady Cigola and her 
daughters. Brescia, too, claimed M. Valery’s 
attention, in right of its library, containing eight 
and twenty thousand volumes, the gift to the 
town of Voltaire’s correspondent, Cardinal Quis 
rini, and of the antiquities recently discovered 
Brescia, indeed, “is the town which has moré 
inscriptions and fountains than any other iff 
Italy, Rome excepted.” The churches, too, aré 
rich, and contain many pictures by the less 
famous Italian artists ;—among these, only one 
by Savoldo, the noble Brescian amateur, whose 
portrait of the lady in the brown mantle is s9 
well known as one of the attractions of the Ita 
lian division of the Berlin Picture Gallery, 
Verona is richer in associations—far richer m@ 
antiquities, churches, and palaces, than in bool 
rarities. The library was founded only in 1802 
and contains but ten thousand volumes. Ms 
Valery, of course, visited Gargagnano, wheré 
Dante wrote his ‘ Purgatory,’ and is more prolif 
than usual in his notice of Fracastorius, whosé ” 
house is still to be seen situated on the Hill of 
Incaffi, at the foot of Montebaldo, between the 
Adige and Lake Garda, with the loop-holes ovet 
the door, required for observation of and defences 
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inst the Bravi, who, in those days, spared 
got even such harmless and useful members of 
geciety as poets and physicians. At Azzano, 
too, the traveller dwells with pleasure on the 
qlebrity of the great Isotta Nogarola, “a learn- 
edlady, well skilled in philosophy and theology, 
gnd famous for her dialogue on the fall of our 
first parents, in which she pleads for Eve against 
Adam, who is defended by her brother before 
the Podesta Novagero, who gives his decision.” 
®QOne of her chief works, (continues M. Valery,) 
yasa discourse, addressed to Pope Pius II. and the 
princes assembled at Mantua, inviting them to a cru- 
mde against the Turks. She was honoured by the 
jses of Ermalao Barbaro, Mario Filelfo, and ex- 
ted the admiration of Cardinal Bessarion, who 
went from Rome to Verona to pay hera visit. * * 
The portrait of Isotta is in one of the rooms of the 
manor-house ; her features are broad and strong ; her 
mien somewhat vulgar: she is clothed in black and 
white, and, except the veil, her costume is not unlike 
that of a gray nun. Beneath is a Latin inscription, 
rting, that it is doubtful whether she was more 
admirable for learning or conduct. 

“The greater part of the Italian women then 
famous for their learning, were not less illustrious for 
their strict principles. Some even seem not quite free 
from a kind of affectation and mania; such is the 
famous Veronica Gambara, of Brescia, born in the 
game century with Isotta: she lost her husband in 
her youth, and wore mourning for him to the day of 
her death; her apartment continued hung with 
black ; her carriage was always of the same colour, 
and her horses were always the blackest she could 
procure.” 

A notice or two of literary and artistic cele- 
brities of the stronger sex will harmonize with 
the general tone of our extracts :— 

*Colognola was the abode- of Bonfadio and the 
theme of his song (de villa Coloniola). The house in 
which he was received, probably by some Spanish lord, 

Magne Alcon sylvis cognitus Hesperia, 
The small garden 


isnear the great Portalupi villa. 
is more properly a terrace, whence the view is 


very fine, extending over all the valley. But yew- 
trees and cypresses have succeeded to the hazels 
under whose shade Bonfadio received from his Phillis 
that platonic kiss, a cold and refined pleasure, not at 
all resembling the dere baiser of Julie. I had some 
trouble to find this house of Bonfadio; the people of 
the village always directed me to that of the Signor 
Bonifacio, and this fact appeared to me a fresh 
instance of the little popularity of literary names, 
since literature has become a closet study. The letters 
of Bonfadio, though rather elaborate, are interesting 
for the philosophic and literary passion that they 
breathe. * * Not far from Colognola are the chateaux 
of the Counts Pompei, an old Veronese family: that 
of Count Alessandro, built in 1737, is of his own 
architecture, as the inscription announces. The Vene- 
tian school of architecture is distinguished by one 
peculiarity, namely, that it has produced besides 
dever architects by profession, a considerable number 
ofamateurs, belonging to the more elevated classes of 
®ciety, and altogether worthy of the name of artist by 
their proficiency and the style of their buildings. 
Count Alessandro Pompei, the editor of San Micheli, 
#8 in the first rank of these illustrious amateurs. The 
chateau of Illasi was his first attempt ; soon after there 
arose, in the environs of Verona, similar palaces from 
his designs for the Marquis Pindemonte and Count 
Giuliari, palaces which are like traditions of Pal- 
ladio’s style, and Verona itself is indebted to him for 
its splendid customhouse.” 

Our last halting-place with M. Valery, before 
he arrives at Venice—on the threshold of which 
town we must leave him for the present week— 
‘Will be at Asiago, the principal place of the little- 
Misited Sette Comuni. The following sketches 
are new to us :-— 

.. “I spent four days in going over the celebrated 
Sette Comuni, tribes of real mountaineers, but little 
-known, species of Alpine Batuccas, that some learn- 
ed men and travellers have been inclined to imagine 
of Cimbrian and Teutonic descent. * * From 
§ Vicenza to Marostica, the road is a continual ascent 
through fields of flints. Marostica has produced some 





learned men, and of them, the celebrated Prospero 
Alpino, a physician, traveller, and great botanist, 
was the person who introduced coffee into Europe, 
which, in spite of Madame de Sévigné, was no more 
destined to be forgotten than Racine. From Maros- 
tica to Asiago, the chief place of the Sette Comuni, 
the journey is a true mountain excursion, and none 
of the smoothest, which can only be accomplished 
afoot or on mules. But the views in these mountains 
are beautiful; the Brenta becomes visible there, and 
as the traveller climbs the steep, his eye commands 
a greater portion of its course. * * On the road, and 
not far distant, are the ruins of the old government- 
house of the Sette Comuni, which was overthrown 
by an avalanche, the sole conspirator against this 
state, the only enemy, the only barbarian which ever 
ventured to assault and destroy such a palace. * * 
Asiago is not without a sort of rustic dignity; its 
streets are well laid out, and it has several fountains, 
with wooden taps. The church is solidly built; it 
contains the tombs of some old families of the 
country, covered with large slabs of marble, and the 
steeple, with its clock by the great Ferracino, rises 
proudly on the flattened top of the mountain, which 
is clothed with no vegetation but grass. It seems, 
that strangers rarely frequent the Sette Comuni, for 
my arrival in their capital was quite an event: my 
chamber at the inn was filled with a curious crowd 
in the evening, and, in accordance with the Italian 
fashion, they first honoured me with a visit, as at | 
Rome and Florence. The gendarme, whose zeal | 
was less flattering, also came to ask for the everlast- | 
ing passaporto: this military personage had not yet 
either arms or uniform, simply carrying the police 
staff. The society of Asiago is composed of seven or | 
eight ofticials, living at the inn or coftee-house : these 

are the judge, the police magistrate, their two depu- 

ties, and three lawyers. These last have plenty of | 
occupation, for the natives of the Sette Comuni are 

very litigious. The cleverest of these lawyers, but | 
recently established at Asiago, had found on his 

arrival sixty causes on questions of property, rent- | 
claims for money, wheat, Turkey corn, &c., and the 

population is under four thousand. When I visited 

him, I could not suppress my astonishment at the 

quantity of papers piled up in his office. Shepherds | 
and manufacturers,—the Sette Comuni are famous 

for their straw hats, which are even carried to | 
Paris; their tobacco is good, and their timber ex- | 
cellent for building.—these men have neither the 

innocence of the former, nor the good faith and in- | 
tegrity that ought to characterize the latter. Al- | 
though the day of my arrival at Asiago was a Sunday, | 
the costume of the female peasants struck me as by | 
no means pleasing. They wear large round hats, 
like the men’s, and their dark-coloured habits are | 
ugly, differing but little from those worn on the plain. 
Instead of mountain airs and songs, I was unable, as | 
at Chamouny, to procure anything but some dull 
German canticles. The dialect of the Sette Comuni 
is daily growing obsolete, as their primitive manners 
have imperceptibly passed away. How singular that 
the only work printed in this savage tongue is the 
Doctrine of the Jesuit Bellarmin; which was attacked 
by Bossuet, and suppressed by Maria-Theresa, as 
contrary to the temporal power! * * On thesecond 
day that I passed at Asiago, one of the four great 
annual fairs was held: the merchandize consisted of 
coarse haberdashery, and vast quantities of those 
frightful round hats common to both sexes. The 
cattle fair, outside the town, on a grassy eminence, 
surrounded by huge fragments of rock, was more 
picturesque. Under the Venetian government, the 
inhabitants of the Sette Comuni did not pay tribute; 
they had the right of electing their magistrates, were 
governed by their own laws, and enjoyed other pri- 
vileges besides, of which smuggling was not the least. 
Report says, that they can scarcely resign themselves 
to the loss of the latter, which they exercise to the 
extent of their power. Notwithstanding the universal 
decline of the picturesque in manners, some old 
usages still subsist in this country ; if, like certain 
mountaineers of Auvergne, these people no longer 
marry exclusively among themselves—if they no 
longer manufacture their cloth—if the merry mus- 
ketry of their wedding-feasts is no more heard—in a 
word, if their joyous ceremonies are nearly lost, like 
the ancient Germans, they still assemble to weep 
over the tomb of their dead, for whom they wear 








mourning a whole year, consisting of a heavy frock 


of black cloth, which they never relinquish, however 
hot the weather may be. At the procession of Ro- 
gation week, which they rather pompously call giro 
del mondo (going round the world), they make a half- 
way repast ; for there is something Bacchic and Ger- 
man in the otherwise very fervent devotion of these 
mountaineers ; and on the last day, the young mai- 
dens present to their lovers one, two, or three eggs, 
according to the degree of their attachment. The 
clergyman of Asiago is still elected by the people, 
who vote by ballot with a red or white ball ; the red 
is affirmative, the other negative. The priest had 
been elected in this manner about a month before 
(September, 1828). The bishop proposes four can- 
didates, and in this case the one chosen was third on 
the list: the choice, however, is not absolutely re- 
stricted to the four thus named. Amid the extensive 
levelling of the Austrian administration, religion only 
has preserved to the Sette Comuni some vestiges of 
their ancient rights. * * Asiago is the country of 
one of the most clever modern Latin poets, Gio- 
vanni Costa, professor and director of the celebrated 
college of Padua, called the seminary, who died in 
1816, in the eightieth year of his age. His Carmina, 


| which have gone through several editions, and his 
| fine translation of Pindar, in three vols. 4to., ought 


to render his name illustrious.” 

Though we promise ourselves the pleasure of 
a future gleaning from the rich fields before us, 
we cannot take leave, on the present occasion, 
without recording our impression, that the for- 


; ; . 
| mality of the author's style has been exagge- 
| rated, rather than mitigated, by his translator. 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1839. 

Our utmost exertions scarcely suffice to keep up 
a mere Catalogue Raisonné of publications in this 
department. If we pause but for a few weeks, we are 
overwhelmed with accumulations. Fortunately, one- 
third at least may be summarily disposed of—they 
are not worth notice. ‘They are only remarkable as 
offering extraordinary examples of faults common to 
all. Some other characteristics of the class may be 
worth a word of comment. We could select a dozen 
volumes from the heap before us, but we prefer let- 
ting our shaft fly at random, respecting which, though 
critics might differ as to their comparative merits, 
all impartial and competent persons must agree that 
the writers have not done justice to themselves 
and their powers. The majority seem to be of opi- 
nion that poetry, like “reading and writing, comes 
by nature”—that “ the be all and the end all” is a 
mere question about metre and rhyme, and that it is 
not necessary to be very particular even in such mat- 
ters. Thus their best things are but happy thoughts 
struck off at a moment, and they will not take the 
decent trouble even to polish and perfect these trifles. 
We really wish, if there be any one among them 
confident in his strength, and strong in his ambition, 
that he would patiently consider the long and devoted 
application which others, and the greatest, have 
thought needful preparation for this high art—that 
he would remember that all great poets have been 
men of vast acquirement, no matter how, when, or 
where, their knowledge was obtained ; and surely 
such consideration would make him pause before he 
registered his name among the poetizers—the weak- 
est, vainest, and most ignorant class which trouble 
and perplex us. 

There is another point of view from which this 
subject may be considered, and another wish to which 
we shall give utterance on this occasion ; and it is, 
that some political economist would explain to us 
how it is that while other commodities are subject 
to that self-adjusting process which makes production 
wait upon consumption, poetry alone should form so 
singular an exception to the rule, and make its appear- 
ance almost in an inverse ratio to the demand which 
exists for it. To prove the existence of this curious 
phenomenon, we need only appeal to the hundred 
and more volumes which, during the past year have 
passed under review, and the fifty or more which, 
during our late flirtation with philosophy, have been 
accumulating around us, and which threaten ere long, 
rebellious subjects as they are, to barricade us lite- 
rally within the walls of our citadel until their claims 
shall have been attended to. 
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Meanwhile we have but one course to pursue, and 
as in such a state of affairs decision is the best coun- 
sellor, we shall seize, without further parley, on the 
person of one of the ringleaders, by name Simon 
Gray; who being questioned concerning his past life, 
maketh answer, that having early enlisted in the 
dramatic line, he hath during the last fifty years 
perpetrated “ twenty-one tragedies, of which eleven 
are historical, twenty-eight comedies, a burlesque 
tragedy, a burlesque comedy, a burlesque romantic 
drama, and two burlesque operas.” From this cata- 
logue of crime Mr. Gray has selected two individual 
specimens, entitled ‘The Spaniard, a tragedy,’ and 
* The Young Country Widow, a comedy,’ doubtless 
the two burlesques alluded to above, although the 
author has preferred that we should ascertain the fact 
rather from internal evidence than any prefatory state- 
ment of his own. When we add, that the former 
of these productions received, half a century since, 
the imprimatur of Dr. Blair, we feel that it would be 
ungenerous to say anything that might shake the 
feeling of self-satisfaction on the part of the author, 
which has been strengthened by a testimony so flat- 
tering: in truth, we could as soon have broken the 
smoothness of Narcissus’s Fountain Mirror, with the 
pebbles which lay scattered at its brim, as disturb for 
one moment the complacency of our poet, as set 
forth in the following soliloquy :— 

“* Among the many sound, instructive, and admira- 
bly expressed observations by Horace, on the art of 
poetry, there is none more worthy of the attention of 
the tragic dramatist than the following : 

—— Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi. 
“Tf I might reason from this test, I could say very 
honestly, that there would be among my readers 
some tears for the sorrows both of Elzora and of 
Relvindez. Hundreds of times, it will easily be 
conceived, as I have read more or less of this my 
maiden essay, and stale, as it may be supposed, the 
various scenes must have become, I never read still 
without my eyes filling, I really think, as much as at 
first. Indeed, this result has somewhat puzzled me 
as a critic. For though some of my other tragic 
pieces have pathetic stories, I do not find they affect 
me quite in the same way as this.” 
The sorrows of a parent should be sacred—let us 
take a hint from the classic painter, and veil an emo- 
tion beyond the reach of either the pencil or the pen. 
* The Lords of Ellingham, a drama, by Henry 
Spicer, being destitute of the author’s own commen- 
dation, enables us to bestow ours without any dread 
of making foreign honey a sauce to home-made 
sugar. With less pretension, it possesses more merit 
than the generality of such attempts. We could in- 
stance many passages combining both poetic beauty 
and dramatic interest. The following scene needs 
no introduction :— 
Countryman. Who comes here! 
Wounds! but he bears him cheerily ! 
Citizen. ‘Tis Markham, 
He who was page at court. The silken traitor! 
Look how he singles out each pretty face, 
With laugh and leer! His hair and garb as trim 
As he would seek his lady's bower, not join 
The headsman’s levee ! 

Maud. He's a proper man. 
Would he were uglier! must that smooth fair brow 

(Eater Sir Grigin Markham, guarded. 
Stoop to the block? I vow I'll speak to him. 
(Presses forward and curtsies. 

God bless your worship. 

Markham. Thanks, my pretty one; 
No kinder greeting has been mine to-day, 
Ere this—than ‘‘ knave” and “ traitor,”—I'll no tongue, 
Save thine, to sing mine obsequies. Farewell. 
Forward, sirs, forward! 

Enter an Officer, hastily. 

Officer. Hold !—pause here awhile : 
The culprits would confess. You'll pardon, sir, 
This brief detention. 

Markham. Sir, I've borne my life 
Some thirty years, and will endure its weight 
Some thirty minutes more, were 't but to show 
My duty to the king. [Advances a little to the crowd. 

In this fair mass 
Of honest faces is there one which shows 
So much of sympathy, as will not shrink 
From kindly office for a man condemned ? 

(AU retire but Latymer. 
But one? and he a beggar! Loyal hearts, 
is treason so contagious? Hither, friend! 
Stout honesty oft hides in mean attire. 
There’s promise in thy rags. (Coming closer to Latymer. 
‘Tis said, my friend, 

Our senses quicken as their end draws near. 
Prithee look unconcerned. ‘Thou'rt Latymer! 
And never trust me, but it glads my heart 


, 





To see thy limbs uncumbered by these toys, 
And free to do my message. There is one— 
Behold her image, Dudley. (Shews a portrait.) 
thought 
To wear it on my breast till the sweet touch 
Were felt no longer. See her, Dudley. Say 
1 loved—no more—yes; tell her, if she hears 
I shewed a light step and a careless mien 
Unto the crowd, it was no part of me: 
My spirit’s eye shone on a far green vale, 
My last prayer for her peace was winged for Heav'n,— 
My heart was full of her. 
Latymer. Poor Génévieve! 
Markham. Hist! they may note you; these are hanging 
tears: 
Nay Latymer, why ruffle with that name 
My soldier-bearing? 
Entey another Officer. 

Officer. All is ready now. 

The heads are fall'n,—the scaffold cleared,—lead on 
To execution. 

Markham. Hark! the prompter calls. 
Methinks it were scarce mannerly to keep 
Mine audience waiting, now their tragic thirst 
Is newly whetted. Latymer, farewell. 

Commend me in all honourable love 

To your fair bride. Ne'er yet in woman's shape 

Shewed virtue lovelier. I'd fain behold 

Your meeting! Get you from this dangerous scene. 
[Alone to Latymer as he retires. 

Farewell, sir Clod; I know thou'it not forget 

My mission. Farewell thou, my dark-eyed friend! 

On, sirs,—ye chafe me with this funeral pace— 

A little faster. 

* The Outlaw, a drama, also in five acts, by R. 
Story, turns on the Robin Hood propensities belonging 
in the olden time to the chivalry of Craven in general, 
and to the son and heir of the Shepherd Lord Clif- 
ford, in particular. It will doubtless possess an in- 
terest for those whose local sympathies are enlisted in 
its favour, and by them we leave it to be judged. 

* Ianthe, by Nugent Taylor, is a production which 
might have elicited from us sundry sage reflections 
on the boundless confidence which lovers of a certain 
melancholy class are apt to lavish on an ungrateful 
public, had we not been kindly anticipated by the 
author himself, who honestly avows that—* These 
frazments of thought, like love—the love of woman 
witherless and fadeless—accord ill with the preju- 
dices and follies, the gauds and mockeries of the 
world.” Assuredly ; but does not our Damon per- 
ceive that this is the very reason why he should have 
refrained from publishing them ? 

* Holkham, the Scene of my Childhood, and other 
poems, by Sarah Biller, is a little volume indicative 
of a trusting and contemplative spirit; but we can 
strain our courtesy no further. 

* Home,’ by John Player, is a poem exactly fitted 
for that sphere which it professes to describe—there 
it will doubtless win the approbation of many whose 
judgment is led, under the gentle guidance of friend- 
ship, to confirm the sentence which he has already 
pronounced ; but the great world has no such sym- 
pathy with the individual. From the evidences of a 
cultivated mind and amiable disposition visible in 
every page, we wish that we had been able to bestow 
our praise in some more definite shape. 

* The Sunyassee,’ by James Hutchinson, an East- 
ern tale, evidently formed on the * Giaour,’ érans- 
mutatis transmutandis: the despairing lover being 
in the present metempsychosis translated into a 
IIindoo, and his ladye love into a Urahmin’s daugh- 
ter. The author’s intimate acquaintance with the 
works of the noble poet has also led to a slight for- 
getfulness of the law of meum and tuum in matters 
of less moment—witness the following, taken almost 
verbatim from * The Siege of Corinth.’ 

High frowning o’er the vale it stands, 

A fortress formed to freedom’s hands. 
Such coincidences are doubtless accidental ; but they 
serve well to point out the source from which the 
author’s inspiration has been derived. 

* Historical Reveries,’ by a Suffolk Villager—an 
unpretending little volume, but containing occasional 
poetry of a high order. The following extract will 
justify our praise. There are many others in the 
book, of equal beauty. 

The Peasant’s Burial. 
“We are forgotten even as they.” 
They laid hii in his early grave 
Among the flowers of spring; 
When the green boughs began to wave, 
And the glad birds to sing; 
And happy voices were around 
While his was silent in the ground. 
I saw his little sisters stand 
One moment by the spot, 


I had 
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Then silently seek hand in hand 
The home where he was not, 

And from the porch I turn’d away 

To hide the tears I could not stay. 

Sweet laughing child! thy cottage door 
Stands free and open now, 

But oh! its threshold wears no more 
The gladness of thy brow! 

Thy dancing step hath pass’d away, 

Thy merry shout is hush’d for aye. 

Thy mother by the fire-side sits 
And listens for thy call; 

And slowly, slowly, while she knits 
Her quiet tears downfall ; 

Her little hindering thing is gone, 

And undisturb’d she may knit on. 

The evening grey, the evening cold, 
Comes down upon the green ; 

And homeward from the darkling wold 
Thy father’s step is seen; 

But oh! to greet him at the door 

Thine elfin shadow flits no more! 


And when the sabbath summer morn 
Shines over wood and fell, 
And far along the corn-fields borne 
Is heard the village bell ; 
When the loud waggon is laid by, 
And weary beasts feed quietly; 
And up the flower’d meadow side, 
Amid the long fresh grass, 
Drest in the garb of festal tide, 
The early peasants pass ; 
While round the gray porch gathering, 
Their rustic notes the children sing ; 
He never more must carry thee 
To listen to the psalm, 
Which o’er the hedge and sheep-strewn lea 
Floats in the summer calm: 
Its echoes reach thy mother’s room, 
But oh! they breathe above thy tomb! 


Our green churchyard! its narrow bound 
Stays not the passer-by ; 
Yet many a tale is written round 
For sorrow-learned eye ; 
For aching love hath often laid 
Its idols in that low tower’s shade. 
Above a face as bright as thine 
‘The golden wild tlowers wave, 
Where gay the starry cinque-foils shine 
Round little Mercy’s grave ; 
The merriest that was ever seen, 
On all the cheerful village-green. 


And there—beside the church-yard gate, 
In blessed hope there sleeps 
The pale thin boy above whose fate 
A mother’s heart still weeps. 
The favourite of the dame’s kind rule ; 
The genius of the village school. 


The gipsy child, whose wild bright eyes 
Haunted the porch so long, 
Far parted from his playmates lies 
Amid a sadder throng. 
The Hundred-House looks down in gloom 
Above poor Hazel’s lonely tomb. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Manual of Christian Antiquities, by the Rev, 
J.E. Riddle, M.A.—This erudite and laborious com- 
pilation is written in a spirit of tolerance and charity, 
sufficiently rare at all times, but particularly so m 
this our day. It is divided into seven books, whieh 
succinctly describe the institutions and practices of 
the Christian Church, but which only incidentally treat 
of opinions and doctrines, The first book contains 
a review of the lives and writings of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. We do not always agree with Mr. Riddle’ 
criticisms : for instance, we think that he has overrated 
Tertullian and Lactantius, and that on the contrary 
he has not given their fair meed of praise to Hermias 
and Minucius Felix ; the wit of the former and the 
affectionate spirit of the latter merited something 
more than cold and passing commendation ; but om 
the whole, this book contains a very fair estimate of 
the Fathers, and of the circumstances by which theit 
opinions were modified. The second book treats of 
the Church, or the general body of christians. On two 
points we could wish that its details had been more 
ample, namely “The Doctrine of the Secret,” or the 
system of instruction reserved only for the initiated; 
and the class called Energumens, or persons sup 
to be possessed by evil spirits. The third relates to 
the ministers of the Church, and of course discusses 
the vexata questio of Episcopacy. Mr. Riddle con 
cedes the point that episcopus and presbyter originally 
designated one and the same office, but he com 
tends that they became distinct before the close of 
the second century. Imitating Bishop Burnet’s com 
mentary on the Seventeenth Article, he alternately 
personates an advocate of the human and of the 
divine origin of the episcopate, and, like the bishop, 
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Jeaves the question undecided. He thus gives the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The fourth book discusses public 
worship and discipline. The most remarkable chapter 
is that on Prayers for the Dead, a custom which Mr. 
Riddle declares to have commenced before the third 
century, but how long before, he isunable todetermine. 
In the chapter on Creeds he demolishes the authenti- 
city of that ascribed to St. Athanasius,—of course with- 
out impugning the doctrines it maintains. He objects 
to the use of the word Sacrament as both ambiguous 
and figurative; but he shows that the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were regarded as of 
greater import than mere rites from the earliest ages 
ofthe church. The fifth and sixth books relate to 
sacred seasons and places, subjects which require no 
particular remark. The seventh and last discusses 
special institutions. The constitutions respecting 
marriage are shown to have been derived from the 
Roman laws, and not from the Mosaic dispensation ; 
the ceremonies used in the solemnization are traced to 
a Pagan origin. The chapter on the Agape, or love 
feasts, is full of curious and interesting matter, but 
the author should have been more precise in his 
statement of the abuses which led to the abolition of 
the custom. Several valuable tables are appended 
to the book, and the work altogether will be found a 
useful addition to the ecclesiastical library. 

Little Pedlington and the Pedlingtonians, by John 
Poole, Esq. 2 vols.—Who is there that concerns 
himself with our Periodical Literature who can have 
forgotten the Antiquary and the Portrait-painter— 
the Master of the Ceremonies—the Theatrical Mana- 
ger—the Bore—the Humbug—or the literary public 
of that “dear romantic town” Little Pedlington ? 
Following then our custom, we should have simply 
announced that Mr. Poole’s inimitable papers had 
been collected and published, but that in turning 
over the pages of the work for “ one laugh more” 
we chanced to stumble on a piece of satire so perti- 
nent to the moment that we think it right to give the 
public the benefit of it. Who, before the palmy 
days of the Jack Sheppards, would not have de- 
nounced the following excerpt from a Little Ped- 
lington play-bill as a caricature, even of provincial 
absurdity ? 

The performances will commence with an entirely new or1- 
GINAL domestic Melodrame, never before performed, and now 


acted for the first time, founded on the affecting, barbarous, and 
interesting murder of Martha Squigs, to be called 


THE HATCHET OF HORROR; 
oR, 
THE MASSACRED MILKMAID. 


In the course of the piece will be introduced a new and splendid 
representation 0 


THE FATAL COW-HOUSE, 
in which the Murder was committed! 

Together with the identical 
BLOOD-STAINED HATCHET, WITH A LOCK OF THE 
VICTIM’S HAIR STICKING TO IT!! 
with which the Murder was committed!!! 

And the identical 
FAVOURITE COW OF THE MASSACRED MILKMAID!!!! 


How stands the matter now, most thinking pub- 
lic? Has not the metropolis itself, the centre of 
enterprise and enlightenment and civilization, become 
a great ‘ Little Pedlington’?__Every page of these 
two clever volumes contains matter no less ridicu- 
lously applicable to the present condition of literature, 
art, criticism, and social intercourse. 

Tables showing the Temperature of Cove, for the 
Year 1838, by D. H. Scott, M.D.—The object of 
these tables is, we presume to show that Cove, near 
Cork, enjoys the warmest winter and spring of any 
Place in the United Kingdom, and is less subject to 
those extreme variations so injurious to invalids. It 
is further intended to prove, by the following table, 
thai it is superior to most places on the continent : 

Feb. March, 
49.4 52.0 
48.5 52.0 
49.0 51.4 
45.4 45.4 
44.9 46.8 
45.0 48.0 
40.2 46.2 
35.5 41.5 

An Abstreet of the Evidence, §c. on the State of 
Crime in Iretend, by D, Leahy, Esq.—The evidence, 
as published, occupies 1336 folio pages! some ab- 
stract, therefore, was absolutely required, The one 
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before us appears to have been compiled with cure, 
and, as the number of the question is given, imme- 
diate reference may be made to the original, and its 
accuracy tested. 

Burke's Peerage and Baronetage.—A new edition 
(the 6th,) of this useful work has been just issued, 
and we are assured in the preface that it has under- 
gone a very laborious revision. 

Wilson's Tales of the Borders.—The fourth volume 
of this periodical is now complete. 

Gilbert's New Map of England and Wales.—This 
is a useful travelling map, in which the railways are 
clearly laid down. 

A Pinch—of Snuff, by Dean Snift, of Brazen-Nose. 
—A companion volume to * The Paper—of Tobacco,’ 
containing, according to the report of the Dean 
above mentioned, anecdotes of snuff, snuff-boxes, 
snuff-shops, snuff-takers, and all other matters and 
things connected therewith. The subject-matter may 
of course be comprised in a snuff-box—but of the 
flavour and piquancy superadded we shall give a 
specimen :—“* Shortly after the breaking out of the 
French revolution, its advocates denounced our Pre- 
mier as ‘an enemy to the human race;’ that man, 
‘so easy to live with,’ who sung the song about 
himself, called ‘ Billy Pitt the Tory.’ His secretary 
one day told him that a foreigner, who spoke English 
tolerably well, had twice or thrice asked to see him ; 
but, not looking like a proper applicant, had been 
sent away ; the great man’s time being too precious 
for him to admit every stranger, who, on frivolous 
pretexts, might seek to gratify an idle curiosity: but 
this person had said he should return in an hour ; 
the secretary, therefore, thought it his duty to inform 
Mr. Pitt of such intention; and ask his further 
orders in the affair. ‘Have the goodness,’ said the 
minister, ‘to open the top left-hand drawer in that 
cabinet, and bring me its contents.” These were a 
pair of pistols, and a morocco case; opening the 
latter, he produced a snuff-box, in which was set a 
portrait. * Is that like our visitor 2?’ asked Mr, Pitt. 
‘It is the man, sir,’ answered the secretary. ‘ Ha, 
I have expected him for some days; he is sent over 
to assassinate me; so, when he calls again, let him 
beshown up.’ ‘Sir!’ exclaimed the attached retainer, 
‘will you expose to danger your life, on which so 
much depends?’ ‘There will beno danger, I thank 
you; but you may be within call, if you please.’ 
Accordingly the Frenchman, on his return, was 
ushered into the room where William Pitt sat alone, 
a loaded pistol in one hand, the miniature in the 
other. * Monsieur Mehée de la Touche,’ he said 
calmly, ‘you see I am, in every way, prepared for 
you: thanks to an agent employed by this govern- 
ment. Attempt my life, and your own instantly 
pays the forfeit. At best, I shall have you secured, 
and given over to the law.’ The intended assassin 
stood paralyzed and stricken dumb by this coolness, 
* But,’ continued Pitt, ‘there is another alternative ; 
personal safety and high rewards are in your power. 
Sell your secret services to Great Britain; make your 
market of whatever information you can procure, 
that may guard us against the machinations of your 
country ; be, in fact, one of the necessary evils which 
policy furces us to use in desperate cases ; do what 
no honourable man could do, to save yourself from 
speedy death; your conscience is stained by intended 
murder. Comply, perforce, with these conditions, 
and you shall be as liberally paid, as you must, by 
all parties, be justly despised.’ The clever miscreant 
joyfully accepted these terms; and, for many years, 
earned the bribes of a spy in our behalf.” 





List of New Books.—Fuclid’s Elements, with Appen- 
dix, and Supplementary Propositions, by W. D. Cooley, 
A.B. cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Cooley’s Figures of Euclid, with the 
Enunciations, &c. fc. 8vo. 1s. 6d.—Cambridge Prize Poems, 
new edit. 6s. 12mo. cl.—Legal Almanac, 1840, 8vo. cl. 4s.— 
Prout’s Antiquities of Chester, imp. 4to. cl. 2/. 2s., folio, cl. 
32. 3s., folio, coloured, 52. 5s.—Franz on the Eye, post 8vo. 
cl. 7s. 6d.—Foote’s Medical Pocket-Book, 1840, 3s. 6d. cl. 
—The Ball I Live on, or Sketches of the Earth, royal 18mo. 
cl, 2s.—Levizac’s Dictionary, 16th edit. 12mo. roan lettered, 
9s.—Fysh’s Sure Word of Prophecy, 8vo, cl. 9s.—Mrs. 
Boddington’s Poems, post 8vo. 2ls. bds.—Henry of Guize, 
by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—The 
Friends of Fontainbleau, by W. D. Burdon, 3 vols. post 
Svo, 31s. 6d. Lds.—Preferment, or My Uncle the Earl, by 
Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—John’s History of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth, 3rd edit. 8vo. cl. 12s.—Dod- 
dridge’s Original Sermons, 4 vols. 8vo. cl. 36s.—Bishop 
Burnett’s History of his own Time, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cl. 
2d, 25.—Otto’s History of Russian Literature, from the Ger- 





man, by Cox, 8vo. cl. 12s.—Bishop Hall’s Works, complete. 
12 vols. 8vo. cl. 72. 4s.—Crosthwaite’s Synchronology, 8vo 
cl. 15s.—Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture, translated by John Black, 2 vols. fc. cl. 12s.—The 
Belle of a Season, a Poem, by the Countess of Blessi ° 
imperial 8vo. illustrated, 12. Ils. 6d. silk, 22. ey 
—Jervis’s New Rules, 4th edit. 8vo. 16s. bds.—A Gift from 
Fairy Land, 100 embellishments, crown 8vo. cl. gilt. 12s.— 
Western India in 1838, by Mrs. Postans, 3 vols. post Svo. 
cl. 245.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Pringle, 8vo. 
cl. 9s. 6d.—Simson’s Euclid, 18mo. new edit. 6s. bd.— 
Jones's Sheridan’s Dictionary, by Birkin, new edit. 3s. 6d. 
roan, lettered—Auree Sententiz, Select Divinity of the 
Seventeenth Century, 18mo. cl. 2s. 6d¢.—Whitecross's 
Biographical Varieties, 1Smo. cl. 2s. 6¢.—Morrison on the 
Millenium, 12mo. cl. 2s.—The Perilous Adventures of Quin- 
tin Harwood and his Brother Brian, square cl. 4s. 6¢.— 
Naegele on Obstetric Auscultation, by West, 18mo. cl. 3s. 
—De Porquet’s Parisian Phraseology, 12th edit. 12mo. cl. 
2s. 6d.—Smith’s Ancient History, }2mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Evane’s 
First Lessons in Latin, 12mo. bd. 2s.— Bagot’s Thorn in the 
Flesh, 32mo. cl. 1s.— Little Forget-me-Not, 32mo. cl. 1s. 6d. 
coloured plates, morocco, 4s.—Albert Kenchen’s New 
Weather Almanac, 1840, 12mo. swd. 1s.—Kearaley’s Tax 
Tables, 1840, 12mo. swd. 2s.— Plain Abstract of the Acts of 
General Interest, 2 & 3 Victoria, 1839, 18mo. swd. 1¢.— 
The Daisy, Smo. swd. plain, 1s., coloured, ls. 6d.—The 
Meteorologist, by Sincronti, !2mo. swd. 9d.—W atts’s Divine 
and Moral Songs, with Cobbin’s Anecdotes and Illustra- 
tions, 18mo. cl. 2s.—Dewers on Marriage, Advice to both 
Sexes, 18mo. swd. 2s.—Ince’s Outlines of General Know- 
ledge, 2nd edit. 18mo. swd. 1s.—Enunciations, Figures, &c. 
of the First Six, Eleventh, and Twelfth Books of Euclid’s 
Elements, 24mo. cl. 3s.—Gisela, a Tragedy, 8vo. swd. 5s, 
+Ward’s Catalogue of Chemical, Philosophical, &c. In- 
struments, 12mo. swd. 6d.—Maddock’s Liturgy of the 
Church of England Explained, Vol. 1. 18mo. 2s. cl.—Ma- 
son’s Crumbs, 32mo. cl. is.—Davis on Infant Baptism, 
lsmo. cl. 2s. 6d.—Ribbon’s Doctrines and Duties, or Faith 
and Practice, fc. 8vo. cl. 5s.—Maxwell’s Observations on 
Laws, &c. 8vo. cl. 7s. 64.—The Barrow Diggers, with 
Illustrations, 4to. cl. 10s.—Glimpses of the Past, by C. 
Elizabeth, 2nd edit. 12mo. cl. 6s.—Jonah’s Portrait, by the 
Rev. J. Jones, 8th edit. 3s. 6d. cl—Sedgwick’s Home, 
18mo. cl. 1s. 6d.—Forster’s Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment, | vol. royal 8vo. cl. 12s.—The Child’s Book of Zoology, 
by J. H. Fennell, 3s. 6d. cl—Duff on India and India 
Missions, 8vo. cl. 12s.—Grierson on the Lord’s Su per, fc. 
svo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Giles’s Greek-Evglish and English-Greek 
Lexicon, 8vo. cl. 21s.—De Porquet’s Italian Phrase Book, 
5th edit. 12mo. cl. 3s, 6d.—De Porquet’s Introduction to 
Parisian Phraseology, 6th edit. 12mo, cl. ls. 6¢.—Tyas’s 
Shakespere Illustrated, Division 1. imperial 8vo. cl. 6s. 6d. 
—The Book of Enoch, from the German, by Jobo Batty, 
12mo. cl. Is. 6d.—\utiuence, by the Author of ‘ Miriam,’ 
3rd edit. 12mo. cl. 7s.—The Peep of Day, 6th edit. 18mo, 
cl. 3s.—The Adamus Exul of Grotius, by F. Barham, 
Esq. 8vo. swd. 2s. 6d.—Rewiniscences of Past Experience, 
by Mrs. G. Soper, 24mo, cl. 2s, 6d.—Abbott’s Caleb in the 
Country, 32mo. cl. 1s.—Stone’s Metropolitan Police Ma- 
nual, Il2mo. bds. 3s. 6d. 





BURIAL OF THE LAST BARON. 
Heavy as a beating billow 

Rung the deep cathedral chime, 
Shaking every churchyard pillow 
With the peal of mortal time. 


Gray and huge St. Cuthbert’s trembled 
Thro’ his skeleton of stone, 

Every hollow knell resembled 

Huge St. Cuthbert’s inmost groan. 


Round his hoary turrets waving 
Stalwarth oaks like willows hung, 
Rending their green locks and raving 
The sad cypresses among. 

Haggard elms and sable larches 
Threw a death-glare on the ground, 
Lofty pines with leafy arches 

Stood like ruined aisles around, 


Hark! the dismal trumpets braying 
Echo thro’ the chancel drear, 
Bloodhound’s whine and charger’s neighing 
Tell the Chieftain’s hearse is near. 
Gloom without, where tree and tower 
Mixing frowns together loom ; 

Gloom within, where shadows lower 
Dark as palls on shrine and tomb. 
Thro’ the chequered oriel gleaming 
Scarce the wintry sun is seen, 

Fitful lamps on statues beaming 

Give them still a ghastlier mien. 


Hung with roofy darkness over 
Yon tall pile its crest doth rear, 
Gazing calm at Death above her 
The Last Lady rests her here. 


On her arm a Cherub sleepeth 
In the likeness of a child, 

At her feet a Pity weepeth 
Soft almost as if she smiled, 
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Lay the bier down: crosswise on it 
Lay the pennon, lance, and sword ; 
Plumed helm and pearled bonnet 
Place—to speak him Knight and Lord. 


Gauntlets, mail, and shield, beside him, 
Greaves, and gold spurs, at his feet: 

*T was in such garb he did pride him 
Foe or lady fair to meet. 


Glistening pale before the altar 

Six tall tapers feebly burn, 

Where the cowled quire doth falter 
Hymn and burial prayer in turn. 


Mourn around him, ye bold yeomen! 
Squire, and page, and damoselle! 
For your rights, against all foemen, 
Christ’s good soldier, he fought well. 


Mourn him gallant and high-hearted! 
Flower of chivalry and grace! 
Mourn him and his line departed, 
The Last Baron of his race! 


G. D. 





AMERICAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

(The following particulars are from the letters of an officer 
en board the Relief, dated Valparaiso, 14th April, two 
months later than the last account received in this country.]} 

WE sailed from Rio de Janeiro on the 19th Dec. 
(see ante, p. 722) for Orange Bay, in Tierra del 
Fuego, with instructions to run a line of soundings 
down the coast of Patagonia. We had a delightful 
passage, in sight of land almost the whole time. On 
the 21st we were south of the sun. Christmas day 
was passed in lat. 31° 27’S., lon. 48°12’... We had 
for dinner roast plover, partridges, and green peas, 
all cooked in France! About the Ist of January 
we began to see the albatross, and occasionally a seal. 
On the 9th January we were off Port St. Elena ; it 
was a delightful day. The country appears barren, 
no large trees, but a stumpy vegetation. The whole 
coast of Patagonia has the same rough and flat 
appearance ; no thick woods to be seen, nor the least 
sign of inhabitants; the places called ports are un- 
inhabited. 

On the 21st of January we made Cape St. Diego, 
Staten Land, and arrived at Good Success Bay, 
so named by Capt. Cook. Here we anchored, and 
went on shore. The appearance of the land about 
the Straits of Magellan was very dreary; barren 
and rugged rocks, mountains covered with snow.— 
Good Success is a very pleasant bay; the hills are 
covered with trees, principally beech, birch, and 
winter’s bark ; beautiful barberries, with yellow 
flowers like small roses; bush cranberries, and a 
great variety of heath-like shrubs. We went on 
shore, armed to the teeth, but no natives were seen; 
several huts were found, and other signs of people 
having been there. Next morning, however, our 
attention was called by a shouting on shore, when we 
discovered the natives. The Captain and some of 
the officers immediately landed. After dinner, I 
went on shore and saw about fifteen natives round 
a fire with our men; they were a tall good-look- 
ing people, with nothing but a skin thrown over 
their shoulders. They appeared to be a simple 
people, and very jealous, not allowing us to go in the 
direction we supposed their women and children 
were. They were evidently Patagonians, being taller 
than the tallest of our men; they had bows and 
arrows, but no knives. Old iron was everything 
with them, taking that in preference to bread or 
meat. Their food was fish and shell fish. They went 
off early in the afternoon, probably being on a visit 
to this place. On the whole, I was much pleased with 
Good Success; the woods reminded me of Brazil, 
the dead trees being covered with beautiful mosses, 
ferns, and small flowering plants, and gave me a very 
different opinion of Tierra del Fuego from what I 
had been led to expect in books. 

We left Good Success on the 23rd January, and 
anchored on the 24th off New Island. The appear- 
ance of the country all around us was mountainous 
and bleak, with occasional white patches of snow, 
which is probably the reason why this part of the 
world is considered to be nothing but a barren, rocky 
place, destitute of vegetation ; but it is quite the con- 
trary. Upon landing at New Island, we found it 
covered with trees and shrubs, and beautiful flowers, 





lots of berries, such as bush cranberries, a beautiful 
shrub, black currants, and two or three species of bar- 
berry, with a most delicious berry, in flavour between 
a raspberry and strawberry. Here we found traces of 
inhabitants, but none were seen, A great many 
ducks were killed, and a pair of geese ; the female,a 
beautiful snow-white bird, was shot first, and the male 
would not quit her, but suffered himself to be killed 
also. Civilized man carries——I was going to ser- 
monize, but it won't do. 

On the 27th we anchored off Hermites Island, 
where the vegetation is similar to the other places 
visited ; the scurvy grass abounds all along the shore, 
and appears to be placed here for the benefit of poor 
Jack, who, by the way, does not like it very well— 
probably from its name. 

On the 28th we sailed again in search of Orange 
Bay, (the charts of this part of the world not being 
very correct,) and anchored in a beautiful harbour, 
where we were visited by a family, in a canoe, con- 
sisting of two men, a woman with a baby, and a grown 
up boy. They were all stark naked, except the old 
man, who had a piece of seal skin on his back, and 
the woman, who had a skin to wrap herself and child 
up in; they carried a fire in the bottom of the canoe, 
the woman paddling and doing all the labour. The 
men came on board and were clothed, and a nice 
blanket was given to the woman, who instantly wrap- 
ped the baby up in it. It was raining, and rather 
cold; the child was really pretty, and after it had 
been wrapped up and got warm, popped its head out 
and looked up towards us, smiling ; the men would 
not allow the woman to get out of the canoe, and 
wanted every thing for themselves. The captain 
took down some preserves for the child, but the 
woman began to cry, and pushed the canoe from 
alongside ; after some persuasion, she tasted the 
preserves herself, and immediately devoured the 
whole, paper and all in which it was wrapped. 
These people were terribly frightened at a looking- 
glass, pushing it away from them and covering their 
faces with their hands. Indeed, it was piteous to see 
the horror or alarm they showed, as if it was some- 
thing supernatural. 

The next morning we went on shore, and found 
the hut of our Indian friends; the women and chil- 
dren had run away, and no doubt were hid in the 
woods, as dogs were barking at a short distance. The 
hut was in the form of a cone, made of sticks and 
covered with green weeds; in it we found fish hang- 
ing up to smoke, plenty of shell fish laid upon 
large green leaves ; the blanket we had given them 
spread upon grass. The men offered us fish, and 
when I began to collect plants, they laughed and 
picked up grass and every thing that was at hand 
and poured upon me with a great deal of humour, 
supposing probably that I was going to eat the 
herbs! We saw some whales in this harbour, and 
found bones in some of the old abandoned huts. 
Their canoes are made of bark, sewed together with 
a@ species of sea-weed, and always have a fire in the 
bottom which is covered with clay. 

In the afternoon we got under way, and arrived 
at Orange Bay early in the evening, having been 
obliged to seek it out by taking observations every 
day, and this day found we were ten or twelve miles 
south of it. Orange Bay is a very good harbour, 
large and commodious ; plenty of wood and water, 
with abundance of ducks, geese, and fish. 

After the ship was securely moored, a light-house 
was established on Burnt Island, to guide the rest of 
the squadron. It set in to rain, and continued with 
violent winds for eight days, so as not to allow any 
one to go on shore, except once to carry provisions 
for the party in charge of the light-house. 

The two schooners arrived on the 16th February ; 
and the Vincennes, Peacock, and Porpoise, on the 
18th and 19th from Rio Negro. Captain Wilkes 
ordered our ship to prepare for sea immediately, 
to take all the scientific corps on board, and make a 
survey of Useless Harbour; examine Fort Famine, 
&c, entering the Straits of Magellan through Cock- 
burn Channel, and return again to Orange. Harbour. 
The two schooners, the Peacock and Porpoise, with 





Captain W., going south in search of the magnetic 
pole ; the Vincennes to remain at Orange Bay. 
They all sailed on the 25th Feb., and we on the | 
26th, and had a succession of storms, with violent | 


wind and rain, making very little progress towards | 


—_ CNoy. 


our destination. We saw great numbers of albatrons, 
giant and stormy petrels; and although we did not 
go round Cape Horn, we experienced all the bad 
weather for which that part of the world is celebrat. 
ed. Our ship rolled and pitched so that it wag 
almost impossible to sit at the table; some days 
every plate on it would be broken, soup and meat 
thrown into our laps. At night we had to tie 
ourselves down in bed ! 

On the 4th of March we were farther from Cock- 
burn Channel than when we left Orange Harbour on 
the 26th Feb. On the 13th March we were on the 
lee shore, in great danger, and a fire broke out in the 
apothecary’s department! No damage was done, 
The sun very seldom shone, and it rained nearly all 
the time. the 18th, we had a very disagreeable 
day—real Cape Horn weather—rain and sleet. We 
came in sight of land, wind blowing very hard, 
and breakers all around us. The Towers rocks on 
one side of us looked really terrific, the sea breaking 
entirely over the smallest, completely covering it 
with a white envelope, the spray flying off and 
looking like a thick snow-storm. We were ina very 
dangerous position, but we however reached Cape 
Noir Island, lat. 54° 15’, lon. 74° 20’, and with three 
anchors down hoped to hold on. On the morning 
of the 19th, the wind blew harder yet, with occa. 
sional showers of snow and hail. Noir Island looked 
as if some vegetation might be growing on it, but 
there was no prospect of landing ; the shore was lined 
with breakers, and the spray in flying off madea 
beautiful appearance, looking like smoke. In the 
evening, the wind increasing, another anchor was let 
go, making four anchors out, and 400 fathoms of 
chain cable, the four anchors weighing 11,700 Ib. 

The 20th was a dreary day, sleet and rain. In 
the night we parted two of our cables, and lost a 
bower and sheet anchor. The ship dragged a consi- 
derable distance, and we felt somewhat alarmed ; but 
day dawned and found us safe. Nothing particular 
occurred during the next day. Towards night the 
wind began to blow afresh, and i‘ was feared another 
cable was gone. Preparations were immediately 
made to get under way, and at 9 o'clock we lay 
rolling and tossing, ignorant of what would take 
place. Towards 12 o'clock the ship began to drag, 
almost right on to the breakers; indeed, nothing 
but horrible rocks, the water dashing and hissing 
over them, were to be seen in every direction; 
the water began to break over us also, and the ward- 
room, steerage, and berth deck were ankle deep. At 
last an order was given to slip the cables. A 
dead silence ensued for a few moments; then the 
sound of the axe cutting the stoppers, and a horrible- 
clatter, grumbling and grating sound as the chains 
flew through the hawser-holes, and all was hushed. 
The poor ship seemed to be aware that she was 
to remain ;without an anchor, for she quivered and 
groaned, as the cables flew out, like a thing of 
life. In a short time we were clear of the breakers, 
and all was quiet; the ship hecame easy, a 
the men recovered their cheerfulness. We lost 
all our anchors, and had to give up Useless Bay ! 
Port Famine!! Breakneck Passage!!! the Milk- 
way! and proceeded to Valparaiso to procure ground 
tackle. It was admitted by all hands, that we might 
go to sea for twenty years, and not be in sucha 
dangerous situation again. Since then we have had 
pleasant weather, growing warmer every day. 

April 14.We have been now three days off 
Valparaiso, and have succeeded in getting anchors 
We sent a boat in, but found no American mef-; 
of-war here. Two boats immediately came off from 
the British sloop of war Fly, with an anchor a 
offer of services, which was very kind and polite. 
Our Captain, however, declined the offer, until he 
heard from shore. Our boat returned to-day, having 
procured every thing necessary, principally from the 
English stores. 





DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE BETWEEN GREEN- 
WICH AND NEW YORK. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
I have the satisfaction to inform you of a second instance 
of the successful transport of chronometers frem London te 
New York, for the purpose of determining tle longitude 


| these two cities. The first, as you will remenber, took place 


in the months of July and August last, and the particulars 
appeared in your valuable report of the proceedings of the 
British Association—(see Atheneum, No. 621). In that al- 
stract are given the details of the expenment, and of the 
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od by which the longitude in question was determined, 
the data obtained by the voyage,—to it I therefore 
si leave to refer, instead of repeating them here. The re- 
1 then obtained was compared with that given by M. 

Peay, a distinguished French hydrographer, in the Con- 

gaissance des Tems. The difference of these results was but 
: sec. This was satisfactory under the circumstances of 

_ g first attempt, made in the first trip across the Atlantic of 

British Queen ; still 1 felt the difference to be too great 

#o be permitted to remain without an attempt to diminish 

ft, or to ascertain which of the two was nearer the truth, 

Qn the very next voyage, therefore, of the same vessel, and 

under the same friendly auspices of Captain Roberts, and 
' my friends in the United States, I sent a second set of four 

ghronometers from London to New York. Their rates, &c. 

were ascertained precisely as those of the first set, and the 

hole experiment conducted in the same manner. This 
yoyage of the British Queen was made, out and home, in the 

Jast and present months. The result, 1 have the pleasure 

to announce, is this time, almost exactly the same as that 

M. Daussy’s; 80 near indeed, that | feel it to be a duty, 
gnd one of the most pleasing nature, to express thus pub- 
ficly my great admiration of the accuracy of his statement: 
By this second experiment the difference ) h. m. sec. 
of Longitude between the Observatory at \i 56 0.24 West 
Greenwich and the City liall, New York, is 
According to M. Daussy it is 4 56 0.72 
Difference of the two Observations 0 © 0.48 

The difference of the two observations does not therefore 
gmount to halfa second! For all the purposes of practical 
navigation it may be regarded as nothing. 

This very minute variation in the estimates of the astro- 
nomical distance of two meridians so widely separated as 
those of London and New York, will be very gratifying to 
every lover of practical science both in France and Eng- 
land, the more so, when it is considered that these estimates 
were made independently of each other, ** by different ob- 
gervers, in different years, and in vessels propelled by dif- 
ferent agents.” Perhaps it ought not to be omitted, that in 
both the English experiments the instruments were sent 
out unattended by any savant, and brought home their own 


rt. 
P Dering the first voyage there had been observed in all the 
chronometers, a difierence between the mean travelling 
vate and the mean stationary rate,* which had the remark- 
able character of being always on the same side, viz. the 
losing rates were always increased, and the gaining rates 
always diminished. The same curious fact again occurred 
in the second voyage. From this circumstance the longi- 


tude of New York was given by each chronometer scarcely 
enough to the westward in the outward-bound voyages, and 
tather too much so in the homeward ones. 

The great rapidity and accuracy with which this important 
branch of nautical inquiry may be pursued over the whele 


gurface of the globe, as the agency of steam shall be ex- 
tended, is now, 1 think, demonstrated. The instances under 
consideration show that observations may be made con- 
Recting very distant countries, and their several results 
compared in a few weeks—a circumstance of great conse- 
quence,—for with the diminution of duration in a voyage, 
proceeds, in a higher degree, the diminution of all the 
chances and causes of error in chronometrical experiments 
atsea. Within the space of ninety-nine days, we have seen 
the British Queen carry chronometers four times across the 
Atlantic, and give ample time during each of her visits to 
New York for the necessary observations of rates, &c. 

All objections founded on the idea that the motion of a 
steain vessel would affect injuriously the more delicate move- 
ment of the chronometer, and taint the results, must now fall 
to the ground. In the two voyages out and home of the 
British Queen, no derangement occurred, and the determi- 
nation of the longitude of the far-distant ports she sailed 
between, is, probably, settled for ever, within the fraction 
of a second of the truth. lam, &c. 

#4, Strand, 8th Nov. 1839. Ep. J. DENT. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, November 12. 

If French literature has any claim to superiority 
over the literature of other countries, it is due to the 
philosophical works which have appeared within 
the last century. The eccentric thinkers of the 
Encyclopedia school were but the pioneers of scien- 
tific research in France. Like most reformers, 
they substituted prejudices of their own, for the 
Prejudices which they assailed. But we have 
at length shaken off these new intellectual fet- 
ters, and are launching forth again on the bound- 
less ocean of moral discovery. Several remarkable 
Works have already signalized this revolution ; among 
which I may mention the Soirées de St. Petersbourg, 
of the Count de Maistre, and an essay by the same 
on the ‘Philosophy of Bacon.’ The school to which 
the Count de Maistre belongs, is termed the theological 
school, on account of its religious tendencies. The 
Abbé Delamennais, the Viscount de Bonald, Gerbet, 
Lacordaire, and Count de Montalembert are its lead- 
ing members. But, however metaphysical we may 
have become of late, we are not wholly inattentive 
to practical questions. Many works have recently 
appeared bearing upon subjects that “come home” 
to us all. The most remarkable of these isa history 
of the twelve last years of the reign of Mehemet Ali, 


* For the meaning of these terms, see Athenaum, No. 621, 








by M. Jomard, followed by a statistical survey of | 


Egypt, and a portion of Arabia. M. Jomard was 
one of the French savans whom Bonaparte took 
with him on his knight errant trip to Egypt. He has 
had therefore ample opportunities of exploring the 
country, and seems to have turned them to good 
account. Since then M. Jomard has been charged 
by Mehemet Ali with the direction of the young 
Arabs whom he sent over to France to be educated. 

A new periodical, entitled Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
des Chartes, has just appeared. It is edited by some 
young men belonging to the institution whose name 
it bears. As there is no establishment in England, 
nor I believe in any other country, that bears the 
slightest analogy to this Institution, it may not 
be amiss to state briefly its nature and object— 
“The Emperor,” as we familiarly call the great 
soldier, who did more for our social improvement 
during his single adventurous reign, than the whole 
host of “grands monarques,” whose bones repose 
in the catacombs of St. Denys—the Emperor first 
formed the project of having a number of young men 
specially educated to read the charters and manu- 
scripts of the middle ages, which he knew to be the 
only true elements of national history ; but the dis- 
asters of the Russian campaign, which occurred about 
the same period, absorbed all attention; and it was 
onlyin 1829,and under the government of Charles X., 
that the plan was carried into execution. Two pro- 
fessors were then appointed by Royal ordonnance, to 
instruct a limited number of young men in the various 
dialects spoken in France prior to the 16th century, 
together with the diplomatic forms observed up to 
that epoch. This ordonnance is the foundation of the 
Ecole des Chartes. Several changes and improve- 
ments have since been introduced, but without modi- 
fying materially the original design. At present the 
Ecole des Chartes numbers several distinguished 
writers among its members, and promises zealous 
successors to the Benedictines, to whose persevering 
efforts historians are so much indebted. The Biblio- 
théque de Ecole des Chartes is to appear once a 
fortnight. It will be exclusively devoted to historical 
investigations connected with the middle ages. The 
first number contains an interesting historical account 
of the school, and the successive modifications which 
it has undergone.—I may also mention here, that 
the Minister of War has commissioned one of the 
pupils to examine the archives of the various ports 
on the Mediterranean, for all documents that may 
throw light on the ancient commercial relations of 
France with Algiers and the Barbary States—a labour 
from which collateral results of interest may fairly 
be anticipated. ; 

Talking of new publications, I must not forget to 
allude to an elaborate, and if report says true, an ad- 
mirable historical essay on the ‘ American War,’ by M. 
Guizot, of which several fragments have already ap- 
peared in the journals. This essay is to be prefixed 
to a French edition of Washington’s works, now on 
the eve of publication, An English translation of 
M. Guizot’s essay, revised by himself, is to be pub- 
lished in London, on the same day with the original. 
His Lectures, also, delivered in 1828-9 and 1830, 
from the chair of Sorbonne, on the History of Eu- 
ropean Civilization, and which attracted so much 
notice at the time, are about to be published. 

This week has been an exciting time in the dra- 
matic circles. Amongst the most stirring events may 
be mentioued, the brilliant success of a young Swedish 
danseuse, in the daring attempt to follow the foot- 
steps of Taglioni in the ballet of the ‘ Sylphide,— 
the courage that braved such a host of recollections, 
and the talent which triumphed over them, are 
deserving of all honour; but it must be shared 
with a débutante who made her appearance last night 
at the Académie Royale—an American girl from 
Passamaquoddy or Natchitoches, or some place a 
hundred miles beyond the reach of civilization. She 
is very young, and certainly a most surprising crea- 
ture, uniting wonderful vigour with ease and perfect 
grace—altogether the thing is so strange, that people 
this morning seem quite wild about her. A new 
drama, by M. Frédéric Soulie, has also been favour- 
ably received at the Thédtre de la Renaissance. He 
holds a distinguished place amongst the modern 
writers of fiction, but is best known in England by 
his historical novel of ‘Les Deux Cadavres.’ His 
new drama, ‘Le Proscrit,’ is fashioned, after his 
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usual manner, out of incidents wild and improbable 
enough, in themselves, but affording materials for 
that contest of passions, which it is his forte to 
conduct with great success. Nothing can be more 
simple than the plot,—nor much more improbable 
than the situation upon which the entire interest of 
the piece is made to depend; but the skill with 
which he has treated the subject, seconded by the 
acting of Madame Dorval, ensured its success. The 
long expected drama, from the pen of George Sand, 
which was to have appeared at the Thédtre Frangais, 
is said to have proved trop fort for the dramatic 
censors, and to have been suppressed accordingly. 

You will be glad to hear that the Minister of the 
Interior has assigned a pension of 1,800 francs (72/.), 
for the bringing-up of Nourrit’s children, to cease only 
when the youngest of them shall have attained ma- 
jority. I may mention, too, as proofs of the interest 
taken in matters connected with literature by a mi- 
nistry continually recruited from its ranks, that in 
compliance with a decree of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, a bust, by David, of the late M. Leche- 
valier, formerly conservator of Sainte-Géneviéve, 
and well known to Europe by his exploration of the 
Homeric Sites, as described in his Voyage en Troade, 
has just been placed in the gallery of that library 
which for thirty years had the benefit of his sur- 
veillance. In conclusion I have only to add, that 
Victor Hugo has declined coming forward as a can- 
didate for the vacant seat of M. Michaud, at the 
Academy ; and Augustin Thierry, the author of the 
*Conquest of England by the Normans,’ is now 
mentioned. 





Leipsic, Oct. 1839. 

Your last Dresden correspondent wrote with suffi- 
cient length and clearness concerning the far-famed 
treasures of its Gallery.t| When he was there, 
however, one of the modern works for which Ger- 
many is now deserving so high a reputation, could 
not have been commenced; I mean the decoration of 
a great hall in the palace with frescoes by Professor 
Bendemann. The work is not yet very far advanced, 
but the portion completed is sufficient to give an idea 
of the general design, and to evidence a height of 
aspiration and a masterly execution which speak well 
for the health and progress of a school of which the 
painter is so distinguished a member. A series of 
oblong compartments, bordering the upper portion of 
the hall, is to contain a suite of designs, emblematical 
of the destiny of the human race ; beginning with the 
lost Paradise of Eden, before Death was, and to end 
with the Paradise regained of a blessed eternity, 
when * Death shall be swallowed up in Victory,”— 
the interval filled with progressive scenes of man’s 
journey from the cradle to the grave. A few of these 
are executed : two, in partictlar, struck me as full of 
beautiful and natural poetry,—one was a dance of 
children, the other a nuptial group, which has all 
the graceful joyousness of a festival sculptured on a 
Grecian bas-relief, without its remoteness from our 
sympathies. Beneath this pictured frieze, it is Prof. 
Bendemann’s intention to place a series of colossal 
figures of sages, lawgivers, &c. The cartoons for two 
of these—Solomon and Zoroaster—I saw: they are 
noble figures, most distinctly contrasted in character; 
the latter wearing an air of Magian grandeur in his 
solemn brow and august beard and sweeping dra- 
pery, which showed how fine a discrimination had, 
from study, ripened inte design. I have no preten- 
sion to write of the painter’s art in Germany, but I 
may notice the continuation of Count Raczynski’s 
splendid work, a second volume of which has ap- 
peared,—a half volume only being wanting to com- 
plete it. The recently-published portion contains 
some very striking things; one, in particular, a 
vigorous and crowded design of a battle of the Huns, 
by Kaulbach,—the same whose * Mad-house’ has 
been seen in some of the London print-shops, and 
who is spoken of by the best of his contemporaries 
as the artist of greatest promise and performance in 
young Germany. 

To return, however, to my own subject: it would 
seem as if the Dresden Opera was destined to furnish 
compensation to all the discontented searchers after 
the genuine German lyrical drama ; for there I, too, 
heard * Euryanthe’ for the first time. The present 
theatre is little better than a barn ; calling loudly to 

+ Atheneum, Nos. 579, 580, 
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be replaced by the ‘splendid ‘new structure, now all 


but finished, which towers beside it. Hence, there 
is only room for a small orchestra,—too small for the 
full rendering of the effects of the great opera. More- 
over, though directed by Herr Reissiger—whose 
agreeable compositions for the pianoforte with stringed 
instruments are well known in England—in good 
German style, that style is not absolutely first rate. 
Tempted to an extreme closeness of remark by the 
surpassing beauty of the music, and the knowledge 
that in this country the individual mind of each 
work is studied as well as its chords and combinations, 
I must say that in the performance of ‘ Euryanthe’ 
I missed something of that chivalresque nobleness 
and elevation which lies in the composition. All the 
more delicate portions,—for example, the myste- 
rious intermezxo con sordini in the overture, and the 
positively celestial symphony to Euryanthe’s entrata 
—were given with the most consummate finish ; 
but the allegro of the overture, the stately opening 
chorus of ladies and knights with its pompous minuet, 
above all, the finale to the second act,—Weber’s 
masterpiece—had been read, I think, on too small a 
scale. As regards the opera itself, I cannot but 
believe that, in spite of the feebleness and confusion 
of its libretto, this is the work of Weber’s which will 
live the longest, not only as containing the most 
human interest, but in right of its merits as a com- 
position. I had for so many years heard of the 
extreme abstruseness of its music, that I almost fear 
the appearance of presumption in saying that I found 
little or no difficulty in comprehending it upon the 
stage, and absolutely no fatigue whatsoever. On 
the other hand, I was fascinated often by that 
wild sweetness of melody, in which Weber is un- 
paragoned, and everywhere by that pregnancy of 





thought and passion which made it impossible for 
the composer to restrain himself within the old fami- 
liar forms of rhythm and sequence. The ear that 
listens for its favourite cadence or ritornel, at the | 
end of a mathematically-apportioned number of bars, 
will, indeed, be confused and thrown out; but the 





mind that is able to give itself up to an enchant- 
ment, the spell of which is unfamiliar, will find itself | 
led along through the mazes of the tale, without | 
other obstacles than belong to the dramatist’s, and | 
not the musician’s share of the work. Portions of | 
the latter may, indeed, be somewhat drawn out, 

—as, for instance, the adagio given to Euryanthe | 
in the third act; but then, again, it may have been | 
necessary thus to express the intense weariness of | 
utter and hopeless despair, in order to give, by 

contrast, its fullest effect to that delirious rapture 

of exultation into which the heroine bursts forth, 

when she finds that her fame and truth will be 

vindicated. This wonderful air,—perhaps the most 

impassioned adaptation’of sound to emotion which 

exists in opera,—brings me naturally to speak of 
Madame Schrider Devrient, who took, of course, 

the part of Euryanthe. Her I found singing with 

a voice somewhat restored since she was last in 

London, and acting, as usual, with that natural 

pathos and energy, which, in her great scenes, makes 

her only inferior to Pasta. She was ably seconded 

by the best tenor,—the best male singer, too, I have 

heard inGermany,—Herr Tichatscheck ; who, besides 

the good gift of an effective stage figure, possesses a 

full and musical voice, and a refined delivery. The 

parts of Eglantine and Lysiart, the mischief-makers 

of the tale,—fitted with music, how wonderful in its 

correspondence with their characters !—were satis- 

factorily filled by Madlle. Wiist and Herr Wiichter. 

The Dresden chorus seemed a little more crude in 

tone than that of the Berlin Opera: but I never heard 

the latter taxed to execute such difficult music. 

As it were, by way of foil, to show the value of an 
original work of genius, I had, a few days afterwards, 
at the second Leipsic Subscription Concert, an op- 
portunity of hearing a specimen from a recent Ger- 
man opera, though not by a native composer. This 
was the overture, the second act, and finale of M. Che- 
lard’s * Der Hermannschlacht’—a composition in five 
acts, which has had its bepraisers, and which aspires 
to take place among the most dignified and ela- 
borate works of its class. We English owe M. Che- 
lard so much for being the first to teach us how a 
theatrical orchestra ought to be conducted, and what 
admirable results might be produced by intelligent 





training of second-rate materials (for of such was his 


band made up in London), that I regret not to be 
able to recommend my countrymen to extend their 
gratitude to him, on the score of this his last and 
longest work. It is true that spectacle and stage 
decoration might do something for it ; but they could 
not give it melody, or rescue it from the character 
it bears, as the effort of a dwarf standing painfully 
on tip-toe, and waving wide his arms, in the hope of 
emulating the imposing and easy gestures of a giant. 
The second act consists of a scene between the hero 
and the shades of his ancestors, who encourage him 
to deliver his and their land from Roman domination. 
To give an Ossianic effect at the appearing of these 
phantoms, (which, I presume, upon the stage, is 
aérial,) the composer has set all the treble wind in- 
struments fifing and whistling in a manner so childish, 
that there was no resisting a laugh; while the kindling 
of the phantoms’ hopes in the prowess of their de- 
scendant, was expressed by a tripping movement, so 
positively Cosaque in its character, as to suggest the 
idea of damsels in scarlet boots, gilt spurs, and fur 
caps, presenting themselves to delight a ballet public 
by the execution of a pas de huit. Another chorus 
of a more tranquil character was better,—because 
Haydn’s, not Chelard’s. A third—a war song—was 
not very unlike, and little superior to the vulgar and 
flimsy * Guerra, guerra !’ of Bellini’s ‘ Norma ;’ while 
the part of the hero had no distinctive character or 
melody to raise it above the mass of instruments by 
which it was constantly and ponderously accompa- 
nied. It was sung by Herr Pigner, one of the Leipsic 
theatrical corps, in the common German style of 
bass-singing: that is, with those indescribable tones 
vibrating between a yawn and a growl, which,—with 
such exceptions as are made by Herr Pellegrini of 
Munich, and Herr Péck of Brunswick,—I have fan- 
cied are as indefeasibly national as the red umbrella 
which walks about so many German streets, and the 
huge seal-ring on the fore-finger, which sits at so 
many German tables dhéte! 

I cannot end these slight sketches of my “ hear- 
ings” in the northern moiety of Germany, without 
adverting to one general feature, strongly marked 
and significant, as illustrating the differences between 
the musical estates of this country and our own. I 
have already adverted to the strange dearth of pro- 
mise among its composers—to the individual medi- 
ocrity of its singers, implied by a generally favourable 
opinion of our own vocalists, for which I was not 
prepared. I have spoken of the counterbalance of 
this deficiency in the shape of consummate superin- 
tendence over, and diligence in, rehearsal. More- 
over, I have mentioned the superior nature of the 
orchestras which grow about—common plants of the 
soil—in every town: nay, so plentiful are “ pipe and 
wire” here, that I could mention London and pro- 
vincial subscription performances, which, were they 
changed for the common coffee-house and Vaux- 
hall concerts of Germany, it would lie beyond the 
power of beer, coffee, or ice, however nectareous, to 
make the loungers digest. But now comes the last 
and most convincing argument for John Bull—the 
cheapness of the pleasure. For a locked-up stall in 
the pit of the Opera of Berlin, Dresden, Brunswick, 
—any of which the instructed lover of conscien- 
tious musical performance, as distinguished from 
fine singing, would frequent with greater certainty 
of general enjoyment, than the pit of our own Opera- 
house, (to say nothing of the difference between ease 
and squeeze) he pays about twenty groschen—two 
shillings and a fraction:—for an entrance to one of 
the Subscription Concerts of Leipsic—without doubt 
among the best classical instrumental concerts in 
Europe—something less than the two shillings afore- 
said! I need not point out that the enormous differ- 
ence between these and English prices, bears no pro- 
portion to the several costs of bed and board in the 
two countries. But there is something yet more than 
the abundance of materials to account for the number 
and popularity of instrumental performances. Having 
already adverted to the love of music for its own, not 
fashion’s sake, proved by the Berlin amateurs, I must 
add, that more or less it pervades every orchestra here, 
down to its most insignificant members. The very 
supernumerary cymbaleer,—admitted, to the discom. 
fiture of classicists, because the music of M. , or 
Herr » has Babylonish as well as Christian in- 
struments in its score,—wishes first to do his task 
well, and then to be paid for it, Do not our greatest 





and most cultivated artists too often reverse these 
conditions? That we are improving in the nature of 
our ambition I well know ; but I must insist, in cop. 
clusion, that till a much larger progress is attained 
in the diffusion of a sound and poetical feeling, with 
respect to the art itself, we shall never rival the 
eminent and equally-diffused instrumental excellence 
which has gratified me so much, as the salient feature 
in the music of Northern Germany. H.LE.C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We are glad to learn that at length some progress 
has been made in the survey of the coast of the United 
States of North America—a subject of great interest 
toall maritime nations, So far backas 1807,a law was 
passed, on the recommendation of Jeiferson, autho- 
rizing the President to cause a survey to be taken of 
the coast of the United States, “in which shall be 
designated the islands and shoals, with the roads or 
places of anchorage, within twenty leagues of any 
part of the shores, and also the respective courses and 
distances between the principal capes and headlands, 
together with such other matter as he may deem 
proper for completing an accurate chart.” Owing, 
however, to the external relations of the country at 
that period, the survey was, fora time, deferred; but, 
in 1811, Prof. Hassler embarked for England, to pro- 
cure the necessary instruments, and have them pre- 
pared under his own direction. Unhappily, while 
thus engaged, war was proclaimed, and he was unable 
to return before the close of 1815. In 1816 Mr, 
Hassler entered zealously on his duties, and a base 
line was established in New Jersey, and several pri- 
mary triangulations projected, and many completed: 
but Congress having neglected to provide the neces- 
sary funds, the good work again came to a standstill, 
In 1832, however, it was re-commenced with increased 
vigour, and some important results realized: amongst 
them the discovery of a new channel into the harbour 
of New York, of sufficient depth for the safe passage 
of vessels of the largest class. From the report of the 
Superintendent, it appears that the work is completed 
throughout that part of the coast and adjacent waters 
lying between the eastern extremity of Long Island 
Sound, to the neighbourhood of Long Branch, New 
Jersey ; and the necessary triangulations to pursue 
the survey have extended southerly to Cape May, 
and northerly to Mount Carmel in Connecticut, 
We may also here advert to the sound policy which 
has induced the United States government to direct 
its attention to, and if possible to establish through- 
out the Union, a uniform standard of weight and 
measure: such standards have, we observe, been pre- 
pared by scientific officers appointed for the pur- 
pose, and forwarded to the respective custom-houses 
throughout the country. 

There is, it appears, at this moment, in Paris, an 
assemblage of German historians of distinction, who 
intend passing the winter in that capital for the pur. 
pose of examining its libraries, in search of materials 
for important historical works. Among them is M. 
Pertz, one of the Directors of the Archives of the 
Kingdom of Hanover, and author of several works on 
German antiquities,—the Danish Doctor, G. Wertz, 
Professor in the University of Kiel, in the duchy of 
Holstein, and author of an elaborate work on the 
ancient monuments of Germany,—M. Stuhr, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin. —M. Ranke, Pro- 
fessor in the same University, and the author of the 
History of the Popes,—and M. Voegell, Professor at 
Zurich, oné of the editors of the Chronicle of the 
Reformation. M. Pertz and M. Wertz are engaged 
on a History of several of the German states; M. 
Stuhr on a Mythology and Archeology of Egypt; 
and Messrs. Ranke and Voegell on a General His- 
tory of the Reformation. 

From a statement published at St. Petersburgh, 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, it appears that 
there were imported into Russia, during the year 
1838, 495,062 volumes, without reckoning maps, 
prints, or books of music; and that there were pub- 
lished during the same period at St. Petersburgh, 
besides journals and other periodicals, 777 original 
works, and 116 translations. 

The announcements for the season are coming 
forth, but not vigorously. Among the more im- 
portant are:—‘ An Account of the British Settle- 
ments in the Straits of Malacca, including Penang, 
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"Malacca, and Singapore,’ by Lieut. Newbold ;— 
4Continental India, Travelling Sketches and Histori- 
eal Recollections,’ &c., by J. W. Massie ;—‘ Travels 
) jn Koordistan, Mesopotamia,’ &c., by J. Baillie 

er;—* The History of Christianity, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire,’ by the Rev. H. Milman :—‘ Me- 
moirs of the Court of England, during the Reign of 
fhe Stuarts, including the Protectorate,” by J. 
Heneage Jesse :—‘ The Life, Times, and Select Cor- 
respondence of Madame de Sévigné,’ by Mrs. Gore 3; 
—‘Woman and Her Master, by Lady Morgan ;— 
‘The Letter Bag of the Great Western,’ by the Au- 
thor of ‘Sam Slick ;—* Memoirs of Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith,’ by E. Howard ;—*‘ Scripture and Geo- 
,’ by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. ;—* A History 
of the British Sponges and Corallines,’ by Dr. John- 
* ston ;—‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,’ by Mr. Howitt. 
Novels promise to be as abundant as ever :—* Cousin 
Geoffrey, the Old Bachelor,’ by Mr. Took ;—‘The 
Governess,’ by Lady Blessington ;—‘ One Fault,’ by 
Mrs. Trollope ;—‘* The Marine Officer,’ by Sir Robert 
Steele ; and others, out of number, are announced 
as forthcoming. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

This Establishment will be CLOSED for the Season, on 
SATURDAY, the 20th instant.—The Pictures now exhibiting 
gepresent the CORONATION of HER MAJESTY ¢ SEN 
Weroria, in ee Abbey. and the INTERIOR of the 

CROC 


CHURCH of SANTA E, at Florence, with all the effects 
of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. Both Paintings 
are by Le Cuevatier Bouton.—Open from Ten till Four. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE Street, WEsT STRAND. 

The only Specimens of the Daguerréotype in England, exe- 
ented by M. Daguerre himse!f, are to be seen at this Institution, 
Admittance, Is. extra. ‘lhe Steam Gun, Microscope, Electrical 
and Chemical Experiments, Polarization of Light, Model of the 
Iron Steam-boat, the Archimedes, with the Screw-propeller. 

Open Daily at Ten, a.m.—Admittance, Is. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL, 
IS OPEN to the Public every day, (except Sunday), from Nine 
inthe Morning until Dark.—Admittance ls. each, Entrance near 
the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side of the River. 
The Tunnel is brilliantly lighted with gas, and is now com- 
PLETED TO WITHIN 180 FEET FROM THE WHARF WALL at 
Warprinc. 
Company's Office, 
Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, 
November, 1839. 


By order, 
J. CHARLIER, 
Clerk to the Company. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 11.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. F.R.S., Vice 
President, in the chair. 

This being the first meeting for the season, a long 
list of donations to the library was announced, 
amounting to upwards of 170 books and 70 maps, 
including the twelve recently published sheets of the 
Carte Topographique of France, presented by the 
Dépot de la Guerre, and the fourth volume of the 
Pilote Francais, by the Dépét de la Marine, of France. 

Sixteen Members were proposed. 

Extracts from the following papers were read :— 

1, ‘On the recent Establishment at Port Essing- 
ton, on the North Coast of Australia,’ by Capt. Sir 
Gordon Bremer. 

Port Essington, 8th March, 1839. 

On the 27th October, 1838, I reached this place, 
and, after due consideration, fixed on this spot for 
the settlement. Our operations commenced on the 
$d of November, and have proceeded with so much 
Vigour that we have now a very admirable little town. 
The position is on a considerable piece of rising ground, 
midway on the western side of the inner harbour. 
The soil around is of the finest description; and we 
have already four wells sunk, which afford abundance 
of water. A finer harbour is scarcely to be met with 
inthe world. The Alligator and Britomart lie in 18 
feet at the lowest water of spring-tides, within hail of 
@n excellent pier, which extends 100 feet. On Point 
Record and Spear Point are wells where ships can 
Water most expeditiously, while around our settle- 
Ment are large ponds and many running streams all 
excellent. The rains have fallen but slightly this 
feason, and our gardens in consequence have not 
Made that progress I had hoped for; nevertheless, 

orange, lemon, banana, plantain, and cocoa-nut 
fees, are in beautiful order; while the pumpkins, 
Melons, Kc. give ample promise. As regards climate, 
Ihave no hesitation in expressing my opinion that it 
as fine as any tropical one in the world. We have 

d very hard labour, and been constantly exposed 














to the sun; occasionally the thermometer in the 
shade has been 98° and 100°; yet not one serious 
case of sickness has occurred. 


Some disposition to | 


scurvy in two individuals had manifested itself, but | 


by timely means it has been overcome. 
now a stock of cattle for a month, and I look for a 
further supply on the return of the schooner Essington 
from Timor. That vessel sailed in December last 
for the islands to the northward, for the purpose of 
opening a trade ; and on board her I sent Mr. G. W. 
Earl, whose interesting account of his voyage is 


We have | 


amongst my other reports. He found a considerable | 


Christian population, under the guidance of some 
intelligent Dutch missionaries, and has given me so 
much information, and caused such a desire on my 
part for more, that I purpose proceeding to Little 
Moa and Kissa in the Britomart about the end of 
this month. In concluding this brief despatch I feel 


| 


that I am abundantly warranted in congratulating | 
the British government on their having caused the | 


occupation of this noble harbour, and on the acquisi- 
tion to the country of a colony which must answer 
all the purposes contemplated by Her Majesty's 
government in its formation; nor can I entertain a 
doubt but that, with the due encouragement it will 
receive from home, its admirable geographical posi- 
tion will excite attention, its capabilities for mercan- 


tile purposes be appreciated, and its soil, which evi- | 


dently will produce the most valuable articles, be 
speedily and successfully cultivated. 
The paper was illustrated by a chart of Port 


Essington by Capt. Owen Stanley, R.N., whence it | 


appears that the site of the new town, Vicrorta, on 


the western side of the harbour, is on a peninsula, | 


nearly seventy feet above the water, and about 44 
miles from the head of the bay. 
town lies in 11° 20’ 30’ S., 132.9 E. of Greenwich. 


Ruins of Al Hadhr, in Mesopotamia, in 1836 and 
1837,’ by John Ross, Esq. Surgeon to the British 
Residency at Baghdad. 

After numerous failures for nearly two years, in 
endeavouring to get Bedwins to escort me to the 
ruins of Al Hadhr, I have at length succeeded in 
persuading Salah-el-Mezeini, a well-known Ajeiili, 
to make the attempt. The ruins themselves, and the 
country round them, are looked upon by the Arabs 
with superstitious awe, as the haunts of evil spirits ; 
moreover, the roads to them are always infested by 
plundering parties of the Shammdr and Aneizah, 


Dijeil, and consists of four large arches, with a 
smaller one between every two, in all seven; it is 
built of very fine reddish-yellow bricks, and has on 
each side for its whole length a large and very per- 
fect single line of a Cufic legend in high relief. Its 
length is 52 long paces, breadth 84, with an expan- 
sion to 22 paces at each end, The parapet walls are 
so high, that a man on horseback cannot see over 
them. The ruins of Harbah, with the lofty broken 
shaft of a minaret, are close on the eastern side of 
the canal. The stream of the modern Dijeil only 
takes up one of the arches, At. noon we crossed a 
large ancient canal, and continued in the bed of 
another (I think the Ishéki), much worn down. I 
now kept scouring along to the left and right, looking 
with much anxiety for the Median wall, and shortly 
had the great pleasure of standing on the top of it. 
It is called the Chali, or Sidd Nimriid, a solid straight 
single mound 25 long paces thick, with a bastion on 
its western face at every 55 paces, and on the same 
side it hasa deep ditch 27 paces broad. The wall is 
here built of the small pebbles of the country, im- 
bedded in cement of lime of great tenacity; it is 
from 35 to 40 fect in height, and runs in a straight 
line N.N.E. and S.S.W., in the latter direction as far 
asthe eye can trace it. The Bedwins tell me it goes 
in the same straight line to two mounds called 
Ramelah, on the Euphrates, some hours above Feli- 
jah ; that it is in places far inland built of brick, and 
in some parts worn down level with the desert. They 
say that it was built by Nimrod to keep off the people 
of Nineveh. We soon reached the ruins of Istabilat; 
they are of considerable extent,showing broken houses 
built of both burnt and sun-dried bricks, disposed in 


| regular squares, with wide open streets crossing each 


The centre of the | 


other at right angles, the whole surrounded by a strong 


| wall built of sun-dried bricks, with bastions and a fosse, 
2. * Notes on two Journeys from Baghdad to the | 


Outside this appear several mounds in confusion, 
probably a suburb. This is one of the most perfect 
and regular of the ancient ruins I have yet seen, and 
well worthy of a proper examination, which my pre- 


| sent flying visit does not allow me to make. 


passing to and from forays; so we determined to pro- | 


ceed with as few attendants and as little display as 
possible. 

May 7, 1836.—Our preparations being completed, 
we left Baghdad by the Kadhimein gate, and kept a 
winding course, in a general direction N.W., on the 
west bank of the Tigris. At 8h. we had the Ishaki 


close on our left ; it is an aqueduct of great antiquity, | 


said to leave the Tigris near Tekrit: I kept along 
in its bed, and could distinctly trace every branch 
given off by it. 
large pool of water in its bed, from which were dug 
up, only last year, the remains of an ancient bridge, 
to build a house in Baghdad: the bridge was built 
of bricks, with cuneiform inscriptions, exactly similar 
to those of Babylon, and cemented with bitumen. 


with a vast deal of gravity, let us all know the parts 


Passing through Tekrit and Kharneinah, a fine 
ruin of the age of the Khaliphs, and over a plain 
swarming with antelopes, we reached the ruins of 
Kalah Sherkat. After a long delay here, waiting for 
our donkey with the barley, we concluded that they 
had given us the slip. Finding ourselves in this con- 
dition, Salah called a council of-war, and, after com- 
menting very strongly upon the treachery of the 
Tekritis and the revenge he should have on his return, 
he told old Shi*dl the object of our coming, and said 
that, as Al Hadhr was only a day’s journey off, it 
would be a disgrace to turn back, and proposed that, 
as the horses were zood, and a chance of green grass 
inland, and that as we could see the ruins and return 
to Tekrit in five days, we should trust in God and go 
on. We unanimously agreed to his proposal, and, 
after the Arabs had repeated a short prayer aloud for 


| safety and divine protection, we mounted and struck 


In half an hour we came upon a | 


off N.W. } W., first over undulating ground, then 
along the bed of a brackish stream in a small valley 
called Wadi-el-Meheih. At 9h. 30m. halted at a 
plot of fine green grass to give the horses a feed. 
Here I observed the Arabs were evidently not at ease ; 


| each got on the top of a small knoll, and, lying flat 
We kept straight on for Sumeichah, while Salah, | 


we were severally and jointly to act during the rest | 


of the journey. I was to be a Turk going from “Ali 
Pasha to Reshid Pasha, and the Pasha of Mésul, and 
to be styled the Aghé; my servant, having the most 
untravelling name of Nicholas, was hencetorward to 
be called Ibrahim ; the rest would pass muster, Salah 
being guide and protector of the party. Sumeichah 
is still a very considerable village, surrounded with 
gardens of dates, oranges, apples, pears, vines, Kc. &c. ; 
the Dijeil canal runs through it, and the adjacent 
country is well cultivated. In the time of Dadd 
Pasha, before the great plague, it had four times the 
present population. 

Continuing to the N.W. we passed the tomb of 
an Imam, with a couple of date-trees near it. 
country is now becoming very beautiful and green, 
being well watered by cuts from the Diyeil. The 
Fellahs live in tents and are now cutting the corn; 
in winter they retire to the villages. At 10h. we got 
to the bridge of Harbah, a beautiful specimen of the 
architecture of the khaliphs. It crosses the ancient 


The 


on his face, kept scanning the horizon in all directions 
for upwards of an hour, locking for smoke or any 
signs of human beings being about. At noon we 


| mounted; at 2 p.m. we crossed a brackish rivulet 





called *Ain-el-Thaleb; the country now consists of 
long low undulating ridges, like the waves of the sea, 
and we can see nothing beyond the one we happen to 
be on. Between each undulation is a valley which 
in winter must have abundance of water. The Arabs 
are now gloomy and silent, looking suspiciously about ; 
their very features are changed, and, as I happen to 
have the best eyes of the party, they are constantly 
reminding me to make good use of them. At 4h. 15m. 
I saw ruins far distant W. by 8., which the Arabs 
instantly pronounced to be Al Hadhr, and we changed 
our course straight for them. The distant ruins soon 
appeared with an awfully grand effect ; a thick black 
cloud, behind them, was darting out the most vivid 
flashes of lightning, and we could distinctly hear the 
the peals of thunder. Old Salah shook his head and 
said, “ Sir, I do not like this, we should not have come 
here ; this ground belongs to Iblis.” I confess I 
myself felt a sort of creeping sensation coming over 
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me. At 5h. 15m. having reached grass and water, and 
finding it impossible to arrive at the ruins to-night, 
we halted, and had barely time to fasten the cattle 
and huddle together, when there burst over us the 
most terrific storm I ever beheld; we were ankle 
deep in water in a few minutes, though on a slight 
declivity. The storm lasted for about four hours, and 
the water settled into the valley; yet in less than an 
hour afterwards, the Arabs, to my astonishment, con- 
rived to light a fire, and boil a little coffee. 
14th.— At 4h. 30m. a.m. mounted and made straight 
in the direction of the ruins. At 6h. 40m. got to the 
Tharthar, in a W4di about 200 yards broad covered 
with grass. The Tharthar itself is here about 50 
feet broad, deep, and the water just drinkable. We 
wandered up and down, but could find no ford; at 
last Salah and I stripped to our shirts,and I tied my 
watch, compass, and note-book on my head, and, 
being sure of my horse, plunged in, followed by 
Salah. The current was rapid, but a few strokes 
landed us in safety. We reached Al Hadhr at 
8h.10m. We had been about two hours among the 
ruins taking rough sketches, measurements, &c., and 
I was just proceeding to measure the diameter of the 
city walls, and to count the bastions, when I saw on 
a rising ground in the distant horizon to the north a 
horseman. I called Salah, but he could not distin- 
guish him ; while pointing out the direction I saw 
another join the first. Salah still doubted, saying it 
must be a wild hog or a bush, as no human being 
could be there, for if the Aneizah were out they 
must appear from the south, or if the Shammar, from 
the west. The appearance of a third, though still 
invisible to Salah, settled the business. He said, with 
a hollow, changed voice, * We must be off. Allah! 
Allah! what brought us here 2” and off we went, as 
hard as our horses could go, to join our people. I had 
just time in passing to observe that the general course 
of the Tharthar is S.E. and S. by E. On getting to 
our people we instantly saddled, and at 10h. 40m. 
we were on our return, flying by the same route 
which brought us. I told Salah to be more calm— 
we were five, the enemy only three: “Oh, Sir, where 
you see dogs you will find fleas.” At 11h. we heard 
the horrible war-howl of Arabs behind us. Salah 
called out to us to stand fast together while he went 
to meet them. If they are Shammér we shall be 
plundered, but if Aneizah my party may get off, but 
the Bedwins must fall. I ordered my people to be 
cool, and not on any account to fire unless I ordered. 
We were in a hollow, and our speeches were cut 
short by the appearance of about a hundred horse- 
men coming over the low ridge behind us at full 
gallop, and about the same number on our flank. 
The sight, though far from pleasant, was very grand ; 
the wild disorder, loose flying robes of every colour, 
spears with round tufts of ostrich feathers ; the howl- 
ing and yelling had a most romantic effect. When 
within about 150 yards my camel-man called out 
that they were Shammar (he himself was of that tribe) 
and told us not to attempt resistance. In another 
instant they were upon us, and I found myself alone, 
separated from my people, whose horses had started, 
perfectly jammed up by the Arabs, and their spears 
within a few inches of every part of my body. One 
called to me to dismount and throw down my gun. 
I asked, “And if I do?” he answered, “ Safety ; 
fear not.” I uncocked my gun, and laid it across the 
saddle; they at the same time shouldered their 
spears. One seized me by the clothes, and, my horse 
having kicked out at his, the part gave way ; another 
then seized my gun, and pulled me off, and in the fall 
the gun remained with him. My old horse appeared 
to take the matter up, and by kicking and fighting 
cleared an open space ; in the mean time, Salah had 
been undergoing the same treatment, but, getting a 
hearing, said he was an Ajel and a Shammari. The 
chief asked what he did here? Salah said, “By Allah, 
we were going from ‘Ali Pasha to Mohammed Pasha 
of Mosul, and that I was an Albanian.” The chief 
answered, “ Oh, Bedwin, do not lie ; first, this is not 
the road; and, secondly, your backs are to Mosul, 
and your faces to Baghdad.” All called out, “ They 
are from Reshid Pasha; cut the dogs’ heads off.” 
A second scramble took place, our camel was made 
to kneel, and the baggage thrown off ; I was knocked 
down, and in an instant was nearly naked, when an 
old man (for they were still galloping up by dozens) 
pushed them all aside with an air of authority, calling 





out in a thundering voice, “ Avast [awash], that is no 
Turk, that is the Baliy6z [consul] ; I sawhim two years 
ago in Sheikh Zebaid’s tent, let no one touch him, I 
protect him.” An immediate calm ensued, when 
Saléh, now nearly naked, advanced, and said, “ Now 
that you know us, I shall tell you the truth; that is 
the Baliyéz ; we came here to see Al Hadhr, and we 
are now going back.” Everything was nowset right, 
an order was given to restore everything taken, even 
to a hair, if one had fallen from our heads, and duly 
obeyed. We sat on the ground good friends. Their 
chief told us we had done a very foolish thing in 
coming here without their knowledge, as it was dan- 
gerous ground ; they never see any one here except 
themselves or their enemies, and for the latter they 
had taken us. He then said in the most beautiful 
Arabic style, * If we had in the hurry killed you all, 
what answer could we give your friends, or what 
satisfaction could they expect? When we find 
strange people here, it is not the time to ask who they 
are, or whence they have come ; Allah has saved you.” 
He then told us that all was in confusion, that Reshid 
P4sh4 had in a most treacherous manner seized their 
sheikh, Suftik, while a guest in the Turkish camp on 
the most solemn pledge of safety, and had sent him 
prisoner to Constantinople, consequently the Sham- 
mar had all rebelled and come to the desert. They 
then invited us to their camp, and I was inclined to 
go, but Salah whispered to me that we must get off 
as soon as possible, for as soon as the seizure of Suftik 
was known there would be a great outbreak in Meso- 
potamia. 

Description of Al Hadhr.—The ruins of Al Hadhr 
occupy a space of ground upwards of a mile in 
diameter, inclosed by a circular, or} nearly circular 
wall, of immense thickness, with square bastions or 
towers at about every 60 paces, built of large square 
cut stones. The upper portions of the curtains have 
in most places been thrown down, as have been also 
some of the bastions, but most of the latter may still 
be said to be in very fair preservation, each having 
towards the city vaulted chambers. Outside the wall 
is a broad and very deep ditch, now dry, and 100 or 
150 paces beyond it is a thick rampart, now only a 
few feet high, going round the town ; and at some dis- 
tance beyond the fortifications stand two high mounds 
with square towers upon them, one on the eastern 
side, the other on the north. In nearly the exact 
centre of the town stands the grand object of curio- 
sity, whether temple or palace I shall not pretend to 
say, inclosed by a strong, thick, square wall (partly 
demolished), with bastions similar to those of the 
city wall, fronting the four cardinal points, each face 
measuring 300 long paces inside. The square is in 
its centre intersected from north to south by a range 
of buildings greatly damaged, a confused mass of 
chambers, gateways, and one built pillar reduced to 
about 30 feet. Between this range and the eastern 
wall appears to have been a clear space. The prin- 
cipal buildings occupy the western side, and consist 
of a huge pile fronting the east, and part of a wing 
fronting the north. The ground-story only remains 
perfect, and consists of a range of vaulted halls of two 
sizes. The whole city is built of a brownish-grey lime- 
stone, so closely fitted that if cement has been used, 
it cannot be seen, and almost every stone in the great 
pile has cut upon it one or more letters or marks, 
seemingly the builder’s number, as they are seen in 
the midst of broken walls, where they could not have 
been exposed when the structure was perfect. 

During both visits to these ruins I endeavoured, 
by looking into every hole and corner, to discover the 
statues, said by the Arabs to be there, but could find 
none. The last time, I brought from the camp a 
Bedwin who wasto point out the statue of the woman 
milking the cow, so much spoken of by them, but he 
took me direct to one of the monsters in No.7. I 
now much doubt the existence of any statue at all, 
at least above ground. 

3. Note upon a newly-discovered River in the 
Southern Island of New Zealand, by T. H. Nation, 
Esq.—On the 1st September, 1838, H.M.S. Pelorus 
entered ariver falling into Cook’s straits on the nort” 
side of the island of Tawai Poénammi, and sailed up 
it in a southerly direction for about forty miles, the 
ship’s launch, or large boat, thence continued ascend- 
ing for about twenty miles farther, when, owing to the 
freshes from the mountains, banks of gravel prevented 
her proceeding without difficulty. Theriveris described 





as a fine stream, the banks covered with ilex and 
nificent tree-ferns, the hills clothed with forests of the 
Cowdie pine: large tracts of alluvial land spread 
around, and in the distance the mountains rose to at 
least 2,000 feet above the sea. ‘The position of the 
ship’s anchorage in the river was 41° 16/ S., 173° 59° 
E. Its outlet is on the shores of a bay partially ex. 
amined by Captain Dumont d’Urville in the Astro 
labe in 1823; the Admiralty Bay of Cook. 

4. Discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean in February 
1839, from the Logbook of the Eliza Scott. 

In July, 1838, two small vessels belonging to the 
Messrs. Enderby and other merchants, sailed from 
London on a voyage to the South Seas, with special 
instructions to push as far as possible to the south. 
ward in search of land. Touching at Amsterdam 
Island, Chalky Bay, in New Zealand, and Camp. 
bell’s Island, the vessels proceeded to the south 
ward and reached their extreme south latitude 69° 
in 172° 11! East long., full 220 miles farther to the 
southward than the point which Bellingshausen, ig 
1820, had been able to reach in this meridian. Con. 
tinuing to the westward, on Feb. 9th, in lat. 66° 49 
long. 163° 11’ East, they discovered five islands, since 
named the Balleny islands, from the name of the 
master of the Eliza Scott ; one of them was estimated 
at the height of 12,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; on another island two volcanoes emitted smoke, 
Continuing their voyage to the westward, the vessels 
were beset by icebergs ; they saw numerous whales, 
penguins and other sea birds, and occasionally had a 
magnificent display of the aurora australis. In lat. 61° 
S., long. 103° 40/ E, they passed within a quarter ofa 
mile of an iceberg, 250 feet high, bearing a fragment 
of rock, and continuing their course to the northward 
they reached England on the 17th Sept. just in time 
to supply another Antarctic Expedition then on the 
eve of its departure from England, with the informa- 
tion they had been able to obtain of a newly dis 
covered group of islands, lying on the western verge 
of the circle within which there seems to be every 
probability that our gallant countryman, Captain 
James Ross, may find the southern magnetic pole. 

5. Note on the Rock seen on an Iceberg in 61° 
South lat., by C. Darwin, Esq. 

In this paper the author has collected together all 
the facts relative to this fragment of rock seen on an 
iceberg, and points out the value of such an evidence 
of the transporting power of ice. The part jof the 
rock visible was estimated by Mr. M*Nabb, mate of 
the vessel, who made a sketch of it at the time, at 12 
feet in height, and from 5 to 6 feet in width, the re 
mainder was buried in the ice. The iceberg was 
distant 1400 miles from the nearest certainly known 
land, but it is highly probable that land may exist 
not above 300 miles immediately to the southward, 
“Tf then,” concludes Mr. Darwin, “ but one iceberg | 
in a thousand or in ten thousand, transports its frag. 
ment, the bottom of the Antarctic sea and the shores 
of its islands must already be scattered with masses 
of foreign rock, the counterpart of the erratic boul- 
ders of the northern hemisphere.” 

Among the illustrations to the above papers was 8 
chart of the South Polar Sea, just published at the 
Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, and a trigo- 
nometrical survey of the river Tigris from Ctesiphon 
to Mésul, by Lieutenant Lynch, Indian Navy, com 
municated by Sir John Hobhouse, President of the 
India Board. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Drury Lane.—Stepping from her chimney corner 
the new Cinderella has at once walked into the good 
graces of the town, captivating it no less by her 
naive manner than her vocal powers. Miss Deley= 
a needless abbreviation of De Lacy, which is the real 
name of her father and master, Mr. Rophino Lacy— 
is young and pretty, and possesses a sweet mezzo 
soprano voice, of considerable power and compas | 
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yhich has been well cultivated. Great credit is due 
poth to her teacher, for the judicious care and pains 
pestowed upon her musical education, and to herself 
for the diligent use she has made of this training. 
The docile pupil appears, perhaps, too evidently in 
her execution, especially of the tours de force, no less 
than in her acting: and complete as her success has 
been, we wish that her début had been delayed till 
her powers had attained more maturity, and she had 
acquired the finished skill and entire command of 
them, which are required to banish all associations of 
the singing-lesson from the achievement of such 
musical difficulties as the finale of ‘Cenerentola.’ As 
it is, however, we welcome the advent of so well- 
taught a vocalist on the English stage, to which Miss 
Deley (if we must call her so) promises to be a last- 
ing ornament ; she has already turned the fortunes 
of Drury, and the heads of half the town. The young 
lady has none of the bashful timidity or nervousness 
ofa young débutante to contend against—we saw her 
on the second night—and she was then so self-pos- 
sessed, a8 not only to execute the music with neatness 
and deliberation, but to enact the part with a quiet 
ease and modest grace that well became the homely 
weeds of Cinderella: indeed, she seemed completely 
at home on the stage ; so much so, that she instinc- 
tively exerted the feminine tact, peculiar, we had 
gpposed, to experienced actresses, of propitiating 
the favour of the audience by winning looks, and an 
almost perpetual smile. It remains to be seen whether 
Miss Delcy will develope the highest quality of the 
yocal art, the result of intellect and sensibility com- 
bined—we mean expression: of this crowning excel- 
lence we as yet perceive no signs. Some defects also 
the would do well to guard against, such as a ten- 


dency to guttural and dental tones in some notes of 


her voice when forced, and a habit of bringing out its 
full power in parts where ,it is naturally stronger, 
instead of subduing it to the general scale. “Of the 
rest of the vocalists we had rather say nothing. The 
senery is beautiful, and the transformations are well 
managed. 
At Covent Garpen ‘ Love’ is the rage, and the 
> ‘Sea-Captain’ has made the Haymarket stage his 


quarter-deck. 





MISCELLANEA 


Geology of the Moon.—Capt. Portlock, President 
ofthe Geological Society of Dublin, being of opinion 
that information as to the original condition of the 
mrface of the earth might be obtained by an inquiry 
into the condition of some other planetary body, 
wote to Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, on the subject ; 
the following is the Doctor’s interesting reply :— 

“ Feb. 7, 1839. 

“My dear Sir.—My general notion is that you 
#e quite right in referring to the moon as evidence 
@the absence of weathering. The sharpness of its 
teks and peaks is quite surprising ; for every angle 
and edge stick out with a ruggedness that is, perhaps, 
thething which first strikes an observer with a sense of 
the wide difference between that globe and the earth. 
Italone would show that air and water are absent, 

we no other evidence. But you are, I think, in 
étor, when you infer from the great height of lunar 
mountains, the probable quantity of the wearing down 
which our earthly peaks have sutfered. The moon has 
less attractive force than belongs to our planet, so that 
the same elevating force would do about twenty times 
# much work ; and there is every reason to believe 
the elevating forces were far more energetic. 

» I regard the appearance of the moon as 
thong presumption against Mr. Lyell’s notion, that 
the energy of volcanic action is as powerful now as 
twas in the primeval epochs of our planet. No 
Yoleanic action is now at work in the moon; but we 
te that it was once raging with uncontrollable fury, 
and on the most prodigious scale. There it has ac- 
tually worn itself out ; here, I think, we may assume 
it has merely expended most of its force. I 
may here tell you some of the matter which I see, 
or think I see, on the surface of our satellite. The 
mountains of earthly shape are some pretty high, the 
highest peak of the said Apennines being, according 
fo the best authority, something under 17,000 feet 
tbove the plains from which it rises; but this is a 
ure instance, and very few reach 6,000. They are 


Observatory, Armagh. 





of astonishing steepness. But the Ring mountains, 
or craters, are much stranger affairs. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, Tycho, that bright spot in the south-east 
quarter, from which the rays seem to run, It is fifty 
miles in diameter, and 16,000 feet deep, surrounded 
by broad terraces within, and with a central moun- 
tain about 5,000 feet high. 


Terrace 


Centre 
Moun- 
tain 


This is a type of the principal part of the lunar 
mountains ; some are 200 miles diameter, and one 
nearly of this latter size, 22,000 feet deep. Whata 
paroxysm it must have been that hollowed out this 
monstrous crater! Observe that all these craters are 
depressed below the lunar surface, the elevation of 
their walls above it being in general but half their 
depth below it; and the question is, what became of 
the immense quantity of materials that must have 
been blown out of them. Schrocter thought that the 
walls, if demolished, would fill the cavities; but this 
(in Tycho, for instance) is certainly not always the 
case, and we do not recognize heaps of debris in the 
vicinity. But we do find a curious appearance some- 
times,—those rays to which I have already alluded as 
diverging from particular craters. They are peculiarly 
bright, but not at all elevated above the lunar sur- 
face, and give the idea of a fluid which had run out 
in currents, and produced some chemical change in 
the soil over which it passed. As these rays are 
themselves bristled with craters, these latter must 
have been of subsequent formation. The long lines 
terminating in those dusky places, which we some- 
times hear called seas, have perchance been rivers; 
but as they generally seem to originate in some cra- 
ter, they were more probably the track of volcanic 
fluids, which, however, must have been quite different 
from our lavas, and, perhaps, have played some part 
in the absorption of the lunar atmosphere, and the 
removal of its seas. In general the large craters are 
far more brilliant than the other parts of the moon, 
and the comparative obscurity of the seas arises from 
the scarcity of volcanic action there. On earth, I 
believe, our present volcanic products are but little 
reflective ; it is otherwise there; but it may be re- 
marked, that the small craters, which subsequently 
broke out on the greater and older ones, are much 
less bright, as if the expiring action had been more 
analogous to that of our own planet. But this at 
least is clear, that since the invention of the telescope 
the moon has been undisturbed. But I must stop 
by assuring you that I am yours sincerely, 
“ T, R. Roginson.” 

Marine Steam Engine Boilers.—M. Cousté pro 
poses to adapt an apparatus to the boilers of marine 
engines, supplied with salt water, by which the 
crystals of common salt are removed as fast as they 
are deposited on the heated surfaces of the inside of 
the boiler; and he hopes by his invention to avoid 
the loss of heat, which is occasioned by the process 
at present employed for getting rid of the salt, in 
blowing off a quantity of the hot saturated solution 
at stated intervals. 





To CorRRESPONDENTS.—We are compelled, once again, 
to claim a moment’s attention on a subject in some degree 
personal. It appears that a Mr. J. R. Smith was pleased, 
last week, to display his conjectural blunderings in our ad- 
vertising columns, by speculating on the ‘sayings and 
doings” of certain persons whom he supposes to be in con- 
nexion with this Journal. Now had we been alone con- 
cerned, we should have allowed his folly to pass without 
comment; we are accustomed to see gentlemen named as 
contributors to, and editors of, the Atheneum, many of 
whom never wrote a single line in the paper, or ever exer- 
cised the slightest control over its opinions; but when such 
announcements appear in the Atheneum itself, our silence 
might naturally be mistaken for assent. In the advertise- 
ment to which we refer, of ‘ Percy’s Reliques,’ this Mr. Smith 
directs the reader for a character of the work to “ Barry 
Cornwall's remarks, in an article on English Poetry (the Re- 
gencration of our National Poetry] in the Atheneum of last 
week.” It is said somewhere, that *‘ next to truth, a good 
round confident assertion does well.” It must, then, be 
admitted that Mr. Smith ‘does well” as an advertiser, for 
assuredly here is *‘a good round confident assertion,” and 
not true—Barry Cornwall did not write the article re- 
ferred to. 

A Member—E.— A.—received.—To R. Why are we 
** bound in justice” to insert his comments? let him reply 
to the advertisement by advertisement.—We are obliged to 
J. U., but need not trouble him: he will find what he 
requires at the Post Office. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At_the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 

No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

Advantages offered by this Association: : 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years only. . 
The Profits respectively ‘allotted may be received by’ the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


Ali Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attending an 
voting at all General Meetings. 

The Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 
| OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 

INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

. Directors. f 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. Roy. Engineers, DeputyChairman. 





Under the gracious Patronage of the Queen. 
Capt. the Hon. Lord Adolphus 


itzclarence, . G.C.H, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir 
George Cockburn, G.C.B. 
Major-General of Marines. 
Major-General Sir James 
Cockburn, Bart. G.C.H. 


Major-General Sir J. F. Bur- 
oyne, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, 
.C.B. Dep.-Adjutant-Gen, 
Col. Edward Wynyard, C.B., 
A.D.C, to the Queen. 
Col. Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C.B., 
*. India Company's Service. 





Cyptes Sir Thos. Troubridge, 
art. R.N. M.P. Lord of the 
Admiralty. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Chas.Rowley, 
Bart. K.C.B. G.C.H. 

Major-Gen.SirAlexander Dick- 
son, G.C.B. K.C.H. Direct.- 
i Field Train Dep. and 

Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. 
jen. Sir Patrick Ross, 

K.C.H 


E. 

Col. Powell, M.P.Commandin 
Cardiganshire Militia, 
Lord-Lieut. of the County. 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, 
late R.H.G. K.H. 

Lieut.-Colonel Purchas, East 
India Company's Service. 

Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. 

“RS 


A. Hair, Baa. M.D. R.H.G 
¥ ‘ Captain Melville Grindlay, 
Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector- Kast India Army Agent. 
General of Fortifications. Wm. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
Prospectuses and every information to be obtained at the 
Office, 13, Waterloo-place. 
WILLIAM DANIEL WATSON, Secretary. 


TRUE BRITISH & AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
55. Moorgate-street, London.—Capital, £1,000,000 sterling. 

The Directors of this Bank do hereby give notice, that they 
transact every kind of banking and money business relating to 
the Australasian Colonies and New Zealand. 

Bills and letters of credit are granted upon the colonial esta- 
blishments of the Bank at’an exchange of 1/. 10s. per cent. 
proved bills, drawn upon parties resident in either of the said 
colonies, are cashed, or remitted for collection, Advances are 
made on the security of approved consignments to the colonies, 
and investments are effected upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in Australasia for account of parties ordering the same. 

Any person having business to transact in relation to the 
Australasian colonies, may obtain information and advice re- 
garding the same from the Managing Director, who has resided 
in Australia, and every application respecting business meets 
with immediate attention. 

Deposits of money received in London of any amount, and for 
any time or term: upon deposits to be withdrawn at a short 
notice, interest at the rate of three per cent. per annum is al- 
lowed : upon sums deposited for terms, a higher rate of interest 
is paid, viz. :— 

| a cent. for cash to be withdrawn after three months’ notice. 

4 _ _ _— ~ — 


Sir Frederick Wm. 





- = = = _ twelve — 
By order, FREDERIC BOUCHER, Managing Director. 
July 31, 1839. 
Prospectuses, giving full particulars of the operations, &c. of 
this Bank, may be had at the Office, 55, Moorgate-street. 





WATERTON’S WANDERINGS.—NEW EDITION, 
Just published, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
\ ANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, the 
North-West of the United States, and the Antilles; 

with Original Instructions for preserving Birds for Cabinets of 
Natural History. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 4th Edit. 

“Every page of his book breathes such a spirit of kindness 
and benevolence, of undisturbed good humour and singleness 
of heart, that we know nothing to compare with it except the 
little volume of that prince of piscators, the amiable | 
Walton. His book we may safely pronounce to be full,1 
amusement only, but of curious and useful information rege 
ing the Natural History of South America.’’— Quarterly Review, 
No. 66. B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


SPLENDID ANNUALS NOW READY. 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 

PROSE, POETRY, and ART, for MDCCCXL. 

Embellished in a new and unique style. 
Edited by MISS MITFORD. 
Imp. 4to, handsomely bound in mor. 2/. 2s.; India proofs, 3/. 3s. 
A few Copies with the Plates beautifully coloured after the 
original Drawings, 3. 3s. 


The Oriental Annual; Tales, Legends, and His- 


torical Romances. By Thomas Bacon, Esq. With Engravings 
by W. & E. Finden, trom Sketches by the Author, and Captain 
Meadows Taylor, of the service of His Highness the Nizam 
Elegantly bound in morocco, 2ls.; or large paper, with Proof 
Impressions of the Plates, 


2s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





Nearly ready, a New Edition of 
ro ; r - a ai +> 
HE TRANSLATION of GOETIIE’S 
WILHELM MEISTER; containies MEISTER’S AP- 
PRENTICESHIP and MEISTER’S TRAVELS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. cloth and lettered. 

“Mr. Carlyle would be pronounced, even by those who had 
nowhere seen him but in this accustomed theatre, (referring to 
his course of Lectures,) to be a man of keen research, of inde- 
pendent and original powers of thought, of a genius fitted to 
grapple with difficulties, and to handle vigorously materials un- 
wieldy and intractable. Those who have the advantage of 
knowing him elsewhere than in a lecture-room, cannot but feel 
the most cordial interest in the success of a man so endeared by 
the virtues of his private character, to all who know, in such a 
world as this, the value of truth, generosity, and honour.”’— 
Times, 

= By the same Author, lately published. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. In 
small 8vo. price 2/. 2s. cloth and lettered. 
‘he French Revolution: a History. 
in 3 vols. 12mo, price MU. 5s. cloth and lettered. 
ames Fraser, Regent-street. 


4 vols, 


2nd edition, 
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AJOR HORT’S NEW WORK, THE ROCK, |! 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, 
With numerous Drawings illustrative of Gibraltar, taken on the 
spot by Lieutenant Lacey, in a beautifully-printed 4to. volume, 
price 2.2. Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Just published, a new edition, » price 7s. 
NFLUENCE; a Morar Tate for Young Per- 
sons, 3rd edition, fcap. cloth boards, price 7s. 
By the same Author, the 6th edition, 
a Jewish Tale. Feap. cloth boards, 


‘London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


DE me 3 rag UTIONS 
ready, price 4 
HAT DE FELLENBE RG HAS DONE 
FOR EDUCATIO 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Now ready,a tow og ay Rea Plates and Map, 


RAVEILS to BOKHARA, and CABOOL, the 
Seat of the late successful C/ AMPalon AN. * eae EAST. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir ALEX. BU 
Jobn Murray, Albe wee tong 





Miriam; 
price 6s. 








THE HISTORY of RUSSIAN LITER. ATURE, 
translated from the Gorman of D. FRIEDRICH OTTO, 
by the late GEURGE COX, Fellow of New College, Ux- 
ford, and yw of the ty Pemple, avo. cloth, 12s. 
Oxford : D. A. Talboys, and 113, Fleet-street, London. 
Just chine dl, in one volume, foolscap avo. 5s. cloth 
YACINTH O’GARA. HONOR DELAN hee 
IRISH PRIESTS, and ENGLISH LANDLORDS. By 
the or of‘ Mothers and Sons, Irishmen and Irishwomen,’ 
c. A new edition, corrected by the Author. 
= R. M. Tims. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
n | vol. 8vo. with Maps by John Arrowsmith, a 
OY AG ES of the DUTCH BRIG of WAR 
DOURGA, through the Southern and little known Parts 
of the MOLUCCAN ARCHIPELAGO, and along the previously 
unknown Southern Coast of New Guinea, performed during the 
Years 1225 and 1826, by D. H. Kolff. ‘Translated from the Dutch 
by GEORGE WINDSOR EARL, Author of * The Eastern Seas.’ 
London: J. ween & Co. 8, Leadenhait sets 
Fifth edition, ick 8vo. vol. UU. Is. 6d. boare 
APPER'’S TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTION. 
ARY of the UNITED KINGDOM; containing an account 














pocured will be _ published, in one volume oblong folio, Outlines 
to ille reat a Moral Allegory, entitle ‘i , 
HE FIGHTE OF F Wr . W ILLE. m 
y R. WESTMACOTT, Jun. A.R./ 
Jobn wine, Pomonier and Publisher to 1 4 Ssisjesty, 33 
Old Bond-street, London 


In a few oy in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T HE lw § © 


By Miss ELLEN Pre KERING , 
Authoress of ‘ T “4 Heiress,’ * ‘I'ne Merchant's ‘Daughter,’ *Nan 


Darrell,’ &c. &c 
T. & W. Boone,27, New Naniatenat ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


A rpnee rt be CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. fancy cloth, 
KE TCHES and SOUVENIRS ; or, Records of 
other Days. By E. F., fginer of * Thoughts and Remi- 
niscences,’ * Sacred All egories,” 
ngntes : Simpkin, Marshall & Macs Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Bath: W. Pocock, Library, Bridge-street. 


TO BANKERS AND MERCHANTS. 
ublished, from ‘ The Analyst,’ price 1s. se 
A AY on the FLUCTUAT IONS on the 
SUPPLIES of GOLD, with relation to Problems of Poli- 
tical Economy 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
ondon : Simpkin, Marshall, . & a2 o. 


ESTWOODS INTRODUCTION to the 
DERN CLASEEFICAT ION of INSECTS. Part XIV. 

will be elated on Monday, Dec. 2, price 2s. 6¢. Part XV. on 
5m et Ist, 1840; and Part XVI., concluding the Work, on 
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Just 


Feb: shove is 
The delay i in the publication has heen occasioned by the 
pathos having recently made a tour on the Continent, in which 
he obtained some valuable materials for his work. 
London : Longman, Orme 


On January 2nd will be pantie’, price | oad pendeemely printed 


in medium 8vo. th of 
OOR JACK. By CAPTAIN “MARRYAT, 
*ARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ & 
With Mlustrations by C 

completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
ondon : Longman,Orme & Co. 


WHATELY ON SHAKE i. 
Jnst published, price 4s. clot 
EMARKS ON SOME OF THE CHARAC- 
TERS OF SHAKESPER 

By THOMAS WHATE tLY. Esq 

Edited by RIC HARD WHATELY, D.D., 

Dublin. 3rd Edition 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


NEW PEERS. 


EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. Improved by WILLIAM COUR- 
‘THOPE, E: he Twenty-second Edition, including the New 
Preve created at and since the Coronation ; ; with a Portrait of 
Her Majesty, beautifully engraved by Dean; and the Arms (now 
incorporated with the Text) from Designs’ by Harvey. In one 

volume, price 28s. in extra clot 

J.G. F. & J. Rivington, and other Proprietors. 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF MRS, PRINGLE, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 98. fd. cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
PRINGLE, with a Shots h of his Life. 
By LEITCH R ITCHIE. 
ll price 10s. 6d. boar 
Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. 
Thomas Pringle. 
Edward Moxon, Dovercsteet. 
In demy 8vo. 4th edition, NEE ds. Gd. 
HE ELEMENTS of PLANE pot SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Construction and Use 
of Tables of Logarithms, bet both ot Numbers, and for Angles. 
Cc. 


By 





WBALL, M.A 
Fellow of St. john’ 's ¥ Yollege, C ‘ambridge. 
mbridge : printed at the 1 Press, by John W. Parker. 
Printer to the U ag Ae for T . Stevenson, Cambridge ; and 
A. H. Baily « Co. Londo 


Fasc iculus I. ee 6d., plates folio, letter-press § 8vo. of 


OMSON on DISE ASES of the 
kiN, illustrated a COLOURED PLATES of ACTUAL 
resenting the COMMENC EMENT, PROGRESS, and 
TERMINA: TION of the ERUPTIONS. In Quarterly Fasciculi, 
each Fasciculus containing at least one Genus comple 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University Colleze, U ee Gower-street. 


NDIA and. 





is day in 8vo. 12s. clot! 
INDIA 


including Sketches of the Gigantic foes of Hinduism, 


MISSIONS 


both in Theory and Practice. Also, Notices of some of the 
Principal Agencies eqeteges! in Conducting the process of Indian 
Brengelissten. ae, 
By Als EXANDER DUFF, 
John poe Ak ‘Sinbureh: Whittaker & = “et Nisbet & 
Co. London. 





of every city, town, village, hamlet, parish, district, object, and 
place in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the small islands 
dependent. With 47 Maps. 
w nintaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
a few faye i 
|W ESTE RN DIA in 1838. 
By Mrs. POST ANS, 2 *Catch. 9 
With numerous Illustrations. Als¢ 
The Rock. By Major Hort. With Legends and 
Music illustrative of ‘Gibraltar, and numerous Drawings taken 
on the spot by Lieut. Lacey, in a beautifully printed quarto 
volume, dedicated by express permission to her Majesty, price 
Two Guineas. 
Saunders & Otley, Tener Conduit-street. 
HE F RIENDS "of ey ‘ON YTAINBLE 
By Miss BURDON, Author of * The Lost Evidence,’ 
if Also, just) published, 
Max Wentworth. A Novel. 
Real Pearls in a False Setting. By the Count de 
Ja Pasture. And 
The Penitent. A Tale. In 1 vol. 
Saunders & Otley. Publishers, Conduit- wont 
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his day is published, in demy svo. price 
TNV E STIG ATIONS of MORTALITY “ the 
INDIAN ARMY, 
By W. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.R.A.S 
Actuary to the National Loan Fund Life pe meme sSciety. 
canon a H. Bally £C a3, C 





Just publish th extra, boards, 
i EDICAL ETMQUETTE : ay an Essay upon 








the Laws and Regulations which onght to govern the 
Conduct of Me mabers of the Medical Profession in their rela- 
tiou to each oth 
By “ABR AHAM BANKS, Esq. K.D.S. 
Charles Fox, Paternoste) r-row ; and all Booksellers. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
Feowas, CAMPBELL. 
sO, 
1. Poems. By Samuel Rogers, Esq. Price 1s. 6d. 
2. Elia: Essays. By Charles Lamb. Ist Series, 
3. Elia: Essays. By Charles Lamb. 2nd Series, 
Price 2s. Edward Moxon, Dover-street. _ 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WORKS OF LOR iD BYRON. _ 
Just published, in one vol. with Portrait and Vignette. price 12s. 
‘Tae POETICAL WORKS of 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLE 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





This day is published, A "THIRD E DIT ION, | feap. Svo. 5s. 6d, 
ANNIBAL IN BITHYNIA; a Play. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
Poems. Feap. ds. 6d. 
: Tour in Normandy. Plates. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
4, Tour in Sicily. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, third Kdition, pric , 
CO= RV ATIONS on the PRA CT ic E and the 
FORMS of DISTRICT, REGIMENTAL, and DETACH- 
MENT COURTS MARTIAL, with reference to the Mutiny Act 
of 1839 and existing Regul ations, also Remarks on the Compo- 
sition and Practice of Courts of Enquiry, &c. &c. 
By A FIELD OFFICER, 
Lenton: W. ” Gows »s & Sons, 14, Charing-cross. 








Now ready, ina PORTI volume, 
LIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS; 
Beautifully Illustrated Edition. Post 8vo. bound in cloth, 
6s. ; morocco elegant, 20s. 
IIe 
A Gift from Fairy Land; a Series of Fairy Le- 


gends. Profusely embe sliished in the style of ‘ Rogers's Italy,” 
with One Hundred fanciful and illustrative Etchings. Small 8vo. 
very neatly bound, price 12s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Just published, 
. m ‘ 
HE ROSE UNIQUE; or, Errors Expiated. 
In neat cloth boards, price 4s. 
* Precept and rule are repulsive to the yonng, but happy 
illustrations winneth them.”’—Prorerbial Philosophy 
‘he characters are all well imagined, and the narrative is 
distinct and well sustained throughout; while the pure and un- 
affected Christianity that pervades every page, cannot fail to 
make it a highly-cherished companion in the puvente library.” 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piecadilly. 





Ina few days will be published. in 8vo, price 4s. 6d. Part IIT. of a 
EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, pro. fected we partly arrai nged by the late 
Rev. HUGH JAN MES ROS B.D. pe rineipal os Cone Sere: 
London. Edited by the ry HEN » B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
ondon: B. i tewas: 1. G & J. Rivington; Duncan & 
Malcolm ; E. Hodson ; TALS J. M. Richardson ; J. Bohn 
J. Bain; R. Foteen J. Dowding; G. & A. Greenland ; F. c 
rs stley; J. Fr L. A. Le wis; "James Bohn; ; Capes & Co. ; 
J. & J. 7. Deighton, Cambridge; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


late 
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place, Pall Ma 
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[Nov. 
n 12mo. price 6s. 


LAIN PAROCHIAL. "SERMONS 
y the Rev. DANIEL PARSONS, M.A. 
Of Oriel College. Oxford ; + ond Covete < of St. James’ 8, Longton, 
ford 
J.G.F.& J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo. 





In 2mo. price - in boards, the 5th edit. revisedand correct, 
" x ed, 
RIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land ot 
Canaan. _ In Seven Books; co a 
Incidents, and Characters, founded om the Holy Seng, Ete a, 
1.0.F.2&). Ri Sy Miss O'KEEFFE, 
ivington, St. 
y . Pail J] g aul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo. 





pocket vol MN price 3s. 6d. in boards, 

NCIENT HYMNS from the ROMAN 
BREVIARY, for enol Use, arranged for every 
Morning and Evening of the Week, and especially for the Holi- 
Church's Ordinances. be a Original Hymns on the 

y the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 

yp ord Bishop of Down and Connor. M-R-LA. 

show oF AF Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo. 


In small avo. price os. 6. boards, the 3rd edition, with Correc- 


and Addi 
HE APOCALYPSE of ST. JOHN, or Pro 
ress, and Fall, of the C ty! a 


phecy of the Rise, Pr 
Fomse 3 She, nt pe, of panes the Universal Wa 
é final Triumph of istian ping a ake ret 
By re Thee GEORGE CROEY, cL. pretation, 
Rector of St. Stephen's, Walb: 
JI.G.F. &J. jivingten, St. Pasl's Chasehyerd. ‘and Waterloo. 
place, Pall Ma 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earliest 
Period to the present Time: in which a is int 
consider Men and eats on Christian Princip’ le + 

By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH o ENGLAND. 
The 96th Poy is just published (with Index), price 1s., 
completing th the 








1 Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall. 

he Work may now be had i? sels. price 2/. 12s. boards; 
the v olumes or Numbers are sold singly 


WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 8s. boned 5 < ciath, a new and improved 


RATIONAL ILLUS’ TRATION of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: 
pelea the Substance of everything Liturgical in Bishop Sparrow, 
. ir. L’Estrange, Dr. Comber, Dr. Nichols, and all former hi- 
ialists, Commentators, or others, on the same subject. By 

c “HARI .ES WHEATLY, M. 
Oxford ; printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 

all other Booksellers. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON PUBLIC MEN. 
On the . Lom will be pblished, in2 bgt ,domy gre. price 
suinea, bour cloth, a New Edition of 
Ist ‘ORICAL Sk ETCH ES of STA’ TESMEN 
d other Distinguished Characters who flourished in 
the Time "of George III. 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 
lso may be had, = 
The same Work, with Twenty -four Portraits, in 
2 vols. royal &vo. price Two Guineas. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. — 4 Plates, and side pocket 
t the coloured Map, price 14s. cloth 
THE COLON Y of W EST ERN AUSTRALIA 
By N. OGLE. 

“To those who were Bn haat at Mr. Ward’s motion on emi- 
gration, this work must prove exceedingly interesting. A com- 
pilation of facts collected with great care ; and if the authorities 
upon which Mr. Ogle relies be trustworthy, no one who reads 
this book can entertain the slightest doubt, that the Westen 
Australian Colony presents the greatest adv antages to the emi- 
grant, whatever nee be his circumstances."’"—Morning Chronicle, 

mes Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


GRANT’S SKETCHES IN LONDON. 
In One handsome —— 8vo. with 24 fos Etchings by Puuz, 
- bound i in ele 
KETC HES‘ in “LON DON 
Author of ‘ Random Recollec tions,” &e. &e 
four Humorous and Characteristic Kngravings by Puiz. 
Sec ond Edition. 

* Many people wonder at the love of London.—Why so? It 
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By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


In this new edition of Euclid’s Elements, the chief object has been to lighten the labour of the student by removing 
the obstructions which have hitherto encumbered his path; and to present hin with a text-book, in which the strict 
logic and luminous arrangement of the Greek Geometrician are combined with a mode of expression at once clear and 
concise. ‘The greatest care, therefore, has been taken to retrench the tedious verboseness, so often and so justly com- 
plained of, in Euclid’s Demonstrations. ‘The Geometrical Theorems most frequently referred to in Mechanics or the 
other branches of Natural Philosophy, will be here found, with scarcely any exception, in the APPENDIX, among the 
Supplementary Propositions, which are arranged in such a manner as to lead the student onward with little effort. 
Besides these Propositions, the Appendix contains a Commentary on the text of Euclid, including the doctrine of Pro- 
ducts, exhibited in numbers, to illustrate the Second Book, and an explanation of Euclid’s definition of Proportion. 

Pretixed to the volume are some REMARKS ON THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS, directed to those engaged 
in the business of Education, and specially calculated to encourage and direct the efforts of persons of ripe years who 
are actuated by the laudable desire to instruct themselves in science.—A little attention on the part of Teachers and 
Students, to the advice offered to them here, will enable them to conquer the apparent difficulties of the study, and to 
proceed with equal pleasure and success. 

From the Morning Herald, November 12. 

“‘We are glad to see an edition of Euclid’s Elements, in which the first principles of science are brought within the 
reach of the pockets and understandings of the bulk of the community. Nor is this volume inferior in typographical 
neatness or elegance of appearance to the most costly of its predecessors, all of which it much excels in clearness and 
simplicity of expression.” 

From the Atlas, November 9. 

“The value of this school treatise consists in its admirable combination of two very essential elements in all school 
books—conciseness and clearness. The work is excuted with great pains, and may be recommended to the attention of 
teachers, or to persons who propose to themselves a course of self-tuition.” 

From the Sunday Times, November 9. 

——“A plain and condensed edition, and will not perplex the student; such has been much wanted in our schools; 

and after the elucidations given here, the student will not have much difficulty in getting over the pons asinorum.” 
From the Spectator, November 2. 

——*‘A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to mathematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with 
which the great Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an Appendix of additional matter to exercise 
the student, and prefixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study, and the best mode of pursuing it.” 

From the Inventors’ Advocate, November 2. 

——‘* A new, cheap, and valuable edition of the Elements of Euclid, particularly adapted for the use of schools. The 
Introduction contains just and forcible observations on the advantages of mathematical study; and the Appendix, many 
useful and explanatory notes, essentially serviceable to the young student.” 
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ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. By Mrs. LOUDON. 
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3 vols, 
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* Sketches in the Pyrenees,’ &c. 
With Illustrations. One Guinea. 
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Lady Blessington's New Poem. 
THE BELLE OF A SEASON, 
Imp. 8vo. with Ten Plates, 1/. lls. 6d.; India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
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STEPHENS’S MANUAL of BRITISH BEETLES, 


describing all the Species. 14s. 
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CAPT. MARRYAT’S DIARY in AMERICA: 
3 vols. Il. lls. 6d. 


6. 
BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of RURAL SPORTS. 


Parts I, and II. 5s. each. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


3 vols. 8v0. 36s. 


8. 
DR. HOLLAND’S MEDICAL NOTES and REFLEC- 
TIONS. 8vo. 18s. 
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MR. LAING’S TRAVELS in SWEDEN. 
Sv 


yo. 128, 


10. 
MR. LAING’S TRAVELS in NORWAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. l4s. 


il. 
THE REV. L. VERNON HARCOURT ON THE 
DELUGE, 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


WORKS just published by J. RICKERBY, Sherbourn-lane, 
King William-street, City. 
I. 
Price 6s. post 8vo. cloth lettered, 

ONNETS, &c. written during a Tout through 
is HOLLAND, GERMANY, ITALY, TURKEY, and HUN- 
GARY. With a short Prefatory Account of the Journey. 

_By LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 6s. post 8vo. boards, 
The Visionary. Canto III. 

“Lady E. S. Wortley evinces much originality of thonght, 
great power of expression, a wide command of poetic diction, 
and a nice discrimination in her views of nature. We close the 
volume with deep admiration of the accomplished authoress.””— 
Conservative Journal, 

“ We could adduce passages from ‘ The Visionary’ that few 
modern writers could excel, if they could equal.""—Sunday Times. 

; “Lady Emmeline’s poetry is entirely that of the imagination. 
She lives in a poetical sphere of her own creation, which she has 
yeonled with the incarnations of a wild and teeming fancy.”— 
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r Price 2s. cloth gilt, royal 1smo. 
MOTHER’S REMINISCENCES of 
a COURSE of READING, and INSTRUCTION. Ad- 
dressed to her Daughter, by MRS. RORRON. 
Also, with Eight Mlustrations, price 2s, cloth gilt, sq. 16mo. 
What is an Egg worth ? or, the Blessings of Pro- 
vidence. A Tale for Children. 


Ill. 
“ BISHOP HURD ON THE PROPHECIES. 
New Edition, with Portrait, fe. 8vo. price 4s. cloth lettered, 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 
. PROPHECIES concerning the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
and in particular concerning the CHURCH of ROME. B 
RICHARD HURD, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Worcester. Wit 
priretacy Remarks by the Rev. EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 


Iv. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY.’ 

Post Rv. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

MODERN PYRAMID ; to commemorate a 
SEPTUAGILNT of WORTHIES. By MARTIN FAR- 
QUHAR TUPPER, of Christ Church, Oxford, 7 _ 
; Also, by the same Author, price 78. cloth elegant, 
GERALDINE, a Sequel to Coleridge’s * Christabel,’ 
with other Poems. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 3rd Edition, price 
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Dedicated by especial Command to Ber Majesty. 
MAXWELL’S WELLINGTON. 


This day is published, in demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price One Guinea, and in royal 8yo, 
price 1/, 11s. 6d. the First Volume of . 


THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. G.C.B. G.C.H. &c, 


By W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ The Bivouac,’ ‘ Victories of the British Army,’ &c. 
Containing Portraits of the most distinguished Generals, and Representations of some of the most important Battles, together 
with numerous Plans of Battles, several Maps, and a great number of Wood Engravings, illustrative of European and Eastern 


Warfare. 


A NEW WORK BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
The laughing admirers of ‘The Comic Annual’ will not, it is believed, look particularly grave at the 
promise this year held out to them of a Continental variety. But, for the information of the public generally, Messrs. Baity & Co 
have the pleasure to announce an entirely New Work, entitle 


UP THE RHINE, 
Being a Collection of Letters by a Family Party, with numerous original Embellishments, sketched from Nature and without Art, 
By THOMAS HOOD. Esq. 
The Work, price 12s. will be published on the 25th. 
London: A. H. BAILY & CO. 83, Cornhill. 





Next week, 1 vol. 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTIN 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 
HEBRON NAZARETH 

THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 
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MOUNT CARMEL 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Egypt. 
by W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 















































From the British Magazine. 
“ This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 
From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 

“In the sixth edition, Egyptian antiquities were for the frst time (at least in this country) applied to the collateral confirmation 
and illustration of the Holy Scriptures. Since that date, great light has heen thrown upon this interesting branch of archwology 
by the magnificent publications of Rosellini, Champollion, and Cailliaud. By the diligent study of their labours, Dr. Taylor bas 
considerably extended this mode of demonstrating the historical veracity of the sacred writers, by means of the new and unde- 
signed confirmations of their narratives, furnished by the remains of Egyptian art. Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are 
more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr, 
Taylor's work was published in the ably-conducted journal, the Atheneum, in which his researches excited much and deserved 
attention. It is now corrected and enlarged, and is illustrated with one hundred well-executed engravings on wood ; and it offers 
a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student.” 


CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES, Vot. II. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 
Series: for what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of England ? Has not the succes 
of the one been the defeat of the other? Truth must be sought for by comparing the respective Histories as written by = 
Nationa Historians. It is therefore proposed to translate and publish, at such prices as will bring them within the reac 
of all classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY NATIONAL Historiges. Each Work will be complete in itself. 


THE 


Already published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Puiiapepatia. 
The next Volume will be 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
London: CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 
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Sg TRUE RELIGION PROVED. 
publishing, in Twopenny Numbers, 
SERIES of LECTURES on the PERPE- 
TUITY and. PERPETUAL VISIBILITY of the 


ral of CHRIST. Delivered by the Rev. G. FOX, in the 
cHt fie Chapels of Bilston and Dudle «¥ 
Cathe Paternoster row, and Andrews, Duke-street, 
a Britain, London; R. P. Stone, 26, Bull-street, Birming- 
Little Giusani, Bilston and W olverha ampton ; Walters, Dudley; 
baer, Walsall ; and other Booksellers. 
Just t published. price 15s. Vol. XXII. of th 
RANSACTIONS of the ROYAL MEDICAL 
and CHIRURGIC AL SOCIETY, being Vol. IV. of the 
i With Plates 
ontents:—Dr. Bright on Spasmodic Disease accompanying 
Affections of the Pericardium—Mr. Arnott on Malignant Disease 
{ the Tongue—Dr. Burne on Perforative Ulceration of the 
Cwcam—N ir. Salter on Carditis—Dr. Alderson on the Effects of 
Lead—Dr. Gregory on Smallpox—Mr. South on Fracture of the 
Coracoid Process—Dr. G. Budd on Cholera—Mr. Busk on ga 
mal Tumour in the Orbit—Mr. Gulliver on erorine Dr. 

md 00 the Pathology of the Spinal ¢ ‘ord—Dr. M. Hall on eee 
Niecy, of the Nervous System—Mr. Sts mM on Melanoid 
Tumour of the Prostate- 
the Pericardium—Mr. Hawkins on a Form of Congenital Tumour 
Neck—Dr. Webster on Measles occurring oftener than 

ce—Mr. Solly on Dry Gangrene in a Chi ld—Mr. Lever on the 
Statistics of C arcinoma Uteri—Mr. Curling on Entozootic Worms 
voided from the Urethra—Mr. Liston on Acute ani 
Tumour of the Scrotum—Dr. Lee on a Foetus, with 

erent to a nevus of the Scalp—Mr. Nasmyth on the Capsular 
Investments and Pulp of the Tooth—Dr. Lee on the Structure 
of the Coryus Luteum. 


London : 
EW 
N I. 


ONE FAULT. _ By Mrs. Trottope. 
Anthorof* The Widow a of Wrexhill,’ &c. 3vols. 











Longman & Co. 


WORKS JUST 
FOR PUBLICATION. 





READY 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIR AL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, 
K.C.B. &c. 
By E. HOWARD, Esq., Author of * Rattlin the Reefer. 
¢vols, 8vo. with two Portraits of Sir Sidney Smith, the first en- 
graved after Opie, and the second (taken at a subsequent 
period) after Sir Robert Ker Porter. 


Ill. 


NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
Complete in one volume, neatly bound, price Six Shillings, em- 
bellished with a fine Portrait of Mr. Bec kford, from the ori- 





| Paint by Sir Josh Reynolds 
OLY WITH SKETCHES OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL; 


ANI 
AN _—S TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
LCOBACA AND BATALHA 
By wiuaaam BECKFORD, Esq. Author of‘ Vathek.’ 


Forming the 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








LATEST WwW ORK ON THE CANADAS, 
vols. with Six Maps and Ten Engravings, price 15s. 
HISTORIC: AL and DESCRIPTIVE 


N 
AS ACCOUNT of BRITISH AMERICA; Comprehending 
Canada (Upper and Lower), Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, Prine e Edward Island, the Bermudas, and the Fur 
Countries. By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. With oxwe 
tions of the Natural History, by JAMES WILSON, RS \- 
3 Y GREVILLE, L.L.D., and Prof. TRAILL. Doheies 

Noe and XXVII. of the EDINBU RGH CAB NEF 

LiBlaKe 

“We _ frequently had occasion to commend the volumes 
ofthe Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Of the various works which 
in these prolific days of book-making have endeavoured to in- 
sinuate themselves into public favour in a mignon form, and 
uder the winning title of a Cabinet series, we know of none 
vhich has held a more even or better regulated course, or which 
bas attained the desired popularity with less sacrifice of sterlin 
nerit. The work on British America now before us cannot fai 
to prove one of the most successful portions of the entire series.” 
~dtheneum. 

“To any one who is anxious to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of the Canadas, and of the other British Colonies in North 
America, whether as a politician, as an emigrant, or a general 
and philosophic = inquirer, we would recommend the present 
work, which comprises a comprehensive summary of all that is 
hnown concerning these colonies, of their original discovery 
and subsequent history, as well as of the recent commotions 
by which they have been disturbed.” — Edinburgh Courant. 
“Awork full of matter, statistical and general, embodying 
the most complete coup d’@il which has yet — ared of an in- 
jad and ve ry oxte nsive subject, brought down to the latest 
ial Gaz 


Lndoa. r& Bi Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 











MANUAL of the POLITICAL ANTIQUI.- 
TIES of GREEC nistorically considered, from the 
German of C. F. HERS , Professor in the University of 
&vo. cloth 

“Next to Miiller, W: 









ae s Greek Antiquities, and C. F, 


Hermann’s Manual of Greek =. 2 sarethe most important.”” 
~Thirteall’s History of Greece, vol. 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities from the Latin 
Third edition, 8vo. res 

A Manual of Mental ah’ Moral Pp hilosophy, from 
By the Rev. 


ewchure Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


“Anexcellent little work. 
Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History. 8vo.hds. 15s. 
“We never remember to have seen a work in which so much 


Weful knowledge wes condensed into so small a compass.”— 


North American Revie 
Heeren’s Manual of the History of the Political 
8vo. 2 vols, VM. 
"A valuable and most accurate work.’ i eas Metropolitana. 
A Manual of Ancient Geography. For the Use 
Compiled from the Works of 
Heeren. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“Teeming with exact information in every line. Its object is 
give a continuous geographical description of the countries 


which were the theatres of the principal events in ancient his- 


ty. —Spectator 

Tennemann’s Manual of the History of Philo- 
&vo. Las. 

An Epitome of the Three Volumes of x iebuhr’s 
By Travers Twiss. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. Is. 


Oxford: D. A. Talboys; and 113, Fleet-street, Ee. 


te 
-Mr. Curling on Congenital absence of 
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Just published, Part I. Second Edition, price 10s. of 


ULLER’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Translated from the German, by W. BALY, M.D. Gra- 
duate in Medicine of the University of Berlin. Ilustrated with 
Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Part I. contains:— 
General Ph 'ysiology— the Blood and Circulating System—the 
Lymph an Lymphatic System — Respiration — utrition — 
Growth and Reproduction. 
A Second Edition of Parts II. and III. will be published in 


January 1840. 
The Parts [V. and V. already published, will form Parts IV. 
and V. of both E ditions. 


he Sixth, and concluding Part, containing the Physiology of 
un Mind, Generation and Developement, will appear in the 
course of the ensuing winter. The larger portion of it has 
already been received from Germany 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


moneys page mg one glam 
1 8vo. 3s. CO) 


$ lou 
HE SURGICAL ANATOMY of the GROIN, 
he FEMORAL and Porn ITEAL REGIONS. By THOMAS 
MORTON, formerly one of the House Surgeons of University 
Dollie ge Hospital. Tiiustrated by Lithographic Plates and Wood 
ngravings. 
“Much care has been bestowed by Mr. Morton in collecting 
information relating to hernia, popliteal aneurism, dislocé ene 
of the thigh, &c. from the most approved authorities ; and the 
production is altogether one which we can — ientiously re- 
commend to the working student..... The work will constitute a 
complete and elaborate treatise that cannot fail to be highly 
useful to surgeons in general.”"—The British and Foreign Medical 
Review, October 1839, p. 542. 
. - By the same Author, _ , 
The Surgical Anatomy of the Perineum. With 
L m bd coloured Plates and Woo: Engravings. Royal 8vo. 6s. plain; 
7s. 6d. coloured. 
ecan conscientiously recommend the work ; and are glad 
to find - << equally important regions are about to be 
treated of b ctan. —we hope in the same simple and 
useful m Ak _ Medical Gazette, May 25, | 
Printed for Faylon & Walton, Nee Ae Heng ‘ant Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 
THE RESPIRATORWGeorcE BuTLer, 
Chemist, 93, Chea ite, requests attention to his complete 
assortment of Mr. JEFFERY’S RESPI RATORS. The interior 
construction of this philosophical and eminently useful instru- 
ment may be inspected, and every information regarding its 
principle and the mode of attaching it to the face, may be pro- 


cured at G. B,’s City Dispensing Establishment, 93, C heapside, 
corner of a t. 


YE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, 
HAMBE RLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EYE-PRESE RV ING SPECTACL "ES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
A pair of best Convex Pe bbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6« 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame o£ 15 0 for Ladies 
0 for Gentlemen 

















015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints. 016 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Fram 015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints... 016 6 for Ge ntlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame . 012 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Hor; 0 7 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame -...... © 6_6 for Mechanics. 





e above are all glazed with the e sarest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most _—s rn and peers substance that can be used. 

GLAZ PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 128. 6d. 
Country and jhe ey c wet hanna may be suited. either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the length of 
time they have used spectacles. Letters to be post paid. 
month's trial eect, within which time customers may ex- 
change their purchas 
ER ‘OF "IMPROVED BAROMETERS. 
Superior 8-inch Wheel......++.+- £2 
Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid with Pear 0 
Portable Pediment Barometer,which 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. 5s. to .... 6 0 0 
. 0 






Most Improved Mountain I Sarometer 
Ditto, Marine, from 30. eeccccecs 0 
No. 37, BROAD-ST REET, “BLOONS JRY, in a ye ies with 


J. DELCROIX & CO. 
Perfumers to Her Majesty, Queen V ictoria, &c. oo. -» No. 158, 
ew Bond-street, (opposite Steven's Hotel.) 
HE great superiority of J. DELCROIX & CO.’S 
PERFUMERY has been so incontrovertibly established 
by the distinguished F gnc of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Queen Dowager, the various Members of the Royal Family, 
and by the “Sq Del and Ge ntry generally, as to render it un- 
necessary for J. De croix & Co. todo more than enumerate their 
leading articles. 
BOUQUET DE t ¥ na VICTORIA, a new perfume, pre- 
pared specially Wr her Majes 
HISLA 3 =e JESTY GhOL GEIV.’S P a hy ME BOUQUET 
DU Roe DE LAY d expre: aly for ae Sove 
ESPRIT. D VANDE ¢ Us Lt 
sally admired in every guarte - oft able globe 
= as “enemies VE LE EXTI AC T, for cleansing the 


Hai 

POMAT ADE Lng sENERATRICE, for the growth and preser- 
vation of the h 

VEGETABL E c REME des SU LTANES, for preserving, beau- 
and whitening the s 

ROIX’S c celebrated POU DRE UNIQUE, for dyeing the 


pa’ T E “D'AMANDE a LA REINE, and PATE AU MIEL, so 
justly esteemed for their healing and softening qua Alitic es. 
The TRUE OPIATE of the Circassian Ladies, for the preser- 
vation and embellishment of the teet 
Lg Lapigs.—POU DRE SUBTILE, for removing superfluous 


hai 

DELC ROIX'S ANTI-SCORBUTIC ELIXIR, and ANTI- 
SCORBUTIC TOOTH POWDER, for pre serving ‘the Teeth and 
Gums from decay, and curing the Toothach. 

'o GENTLEMEN.—For the comfort of easy shaving, J. D. & 
Co. can with every confidence recommend their Vegetable Polish 
Soap Paste, and Pasta del Castagna. 

ALMOND “OIL SOAP, for Rough or Chapped Hands, and for 
softening and improving the skin. 

MECCA, CAMPHOR, and other FANCY SOAPS. 

Also, Farina’s Genuine Eau de Cologne—Eau_Aromatique— 
Real Swiss Arquebusade, and all other articles of Perfumery of 
the best description 

«* J. Delcroix "ke Co. respectfully request that particular 
seth be paid to the address upon their labels, No. 158, NEW 
BOND-STREET, none others being genuine ; and the »y beg to 
suggest that the Nobility and Gentry will do well to return the 
articles foisted upon them by other fig ye as the genuine 

roductions of their long established, and bighly celebrated 
Perfumery Warehouse, 138, NEW BOND-STREE 
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HE POST OFFICE LETTER-WEIGHTS 
By be ready for Sale next week. 
. Copyrights registered pursuant to 2nd Vic. c. 17. 
‘ostage Depdt, 13, PP all Mall East. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
MACHINES—Improved Galvanic Batteries—Air Pumps 
and Pneumatic Apparatus—Single and Compound Microscopes, 
and all kinds of Chemical and Philosophical Instruments, of 
superior workmanship, maperectared and sold at very mode- 
rate prices, by E. PALMER, 103, Newgate-street, London.— 
Pric od Catalogues, with 120 Engravings ch 
Working Models of Steam and all kinds of 
Mac he made to drawings. 


(ae ING EVERY BODY.—SrockeEn’s 
large STOCK of STATIONERY SELLING considerably 
under cost price (Caring enlargement of shop), consisting of 
Envelopes of the best quality, at Is. per, hundred; capital 
Writing Paper, at 3¢. per quire ; Envelope Cases, Albums, Scrap 
Books, Blotting Cases, Bibles, Pra ayer Books, Work and Despatch 
Boxes, Writing De sks, Dressing Case ravelling Writing Cases 
with Bramnah locks—all at the same —— e, to make room for 
entire new stock. Observe—no business carried on in the sho 
(until alterations are completed), the Stoc! k having been remove: 
into show-rooms up stairs to prevent damage.—At Stocken’s, 
53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN- 
EQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY, 
BY Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 

CHUNK PATENT sToV E, invented by Mr. R. Prosser, 
Civil Engineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night,with 














ac 
Bit Ss, 























only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the gases generated by combustion can pass into the 
partment. W /herever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
ile. It is as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, during whic = tne the cost will not exceed 
Twopence : price, plain, 3l. 10s. ae tured by 
the sole Proprie tors, RIPPt nN" IRTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed Catalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, superior 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old- estab ished 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 
letters will be received unless post paid. Established 1820, 


DRAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswic K, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 
No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
Manufactory, offers to the Public his Smvoth-rolled Drawing 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough and 
Half Rough paper pas been so well known to possess for thirty 
aoe past, and wh hich has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities and 
substitute other spurious papers for it. The Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. U.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as having his name 
in the water-mar These precautions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, made 
from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers ry Boards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to French— issue Papers 
for Plans, made to any size, larger than have yet been offered. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, "and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms, which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices The f following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPE TS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns | - the metropolis, combining 
durability of fabric and novelt esign, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE ‘BRI’ risH and PARISIAN, 
This department, from its e xtensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure aver y article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTE The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, oi A silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exce edingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havi SS a paid to the selection of warrante de olours and 
exquisite ¢ 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY. 


























294. and 295, Hich Holborn. 
CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, &e. 
BUrLee: COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
KILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations re- 
commended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a, pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
P rrescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rheumat ism, and in secondary symptoms, and 
a re medy forthe improper use of mercury. 

-repared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Che apside, corner of St, Paul's Churchyard, 
London, and 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Oftice, 
Edinburgh; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his addre ss engraved in the accompanying labels) may be 
procured of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; or any re spectable 
Chemist and Drea, Of whom may be obtained also * Butler's 
Alkaline Solution,” which is frequently ordered by Physicians 
to be taken alons hy. the Decoction of Sarsapsz erilly a, 

.( the apside, corner of St. 


‘HE Al APE RIT IVE FOUNTAIN prevents co con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines, It is far superior to any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords ‘the 
desirable ponvense nce of being, with its contents, conveyable 
in the et in_a lad reticule, to any appropriate place. 
—Vol ¢ SONDU CTORS ‘< esigned by Dr.Scorr upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, calculated for any case, from the =. 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness. The 
highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the ple pasures of convers: ation. The 
lowest power, or self-supporting CORNET, exempts the wearer 
from the trouble of holding trumpets to the ear : it ma ay even be 
worn under hats and bonnets. These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. Per- 
sons in the country ¢ can receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scott's Res 
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pository, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London. 
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13, ate Marlborough Street, Nov. 16, 1839, 


Hr, Colburn’s Pew wublications 








NOW READY. 


PREFERMENT: A NOVEL 


Authoress of ‘ Mrs. Armytage,’ ‘Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Il. 


THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS MEMOIRS. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
“These volumes are written with candour, fidelity, taste, and good feeling, and must command general approval.”"—<Avge. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORICAL PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE 
by the RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE ROMANCE OF PRIVATE LIFE 


By MISS BURNEY. | 3 vols. post 8vo. 
** We are old enough to remember the days when the name of Burney was supreme, or at least, if not unrivalled, not surpassed in the current literature of the highest and most 
classical order. The intluence of the name still exists, and the present volumes are worthy of the family lustre.”—Dispatch. 


¥, 
THE MARINE OFFICER; 
Or, SKETCHES of SERVICE. 
By SIR ROBT. STEELE, K.C.H. Deputy-Lieutenant of Dorset, &c. 


«‘Qur marines have marched across deserts—have raised batteries—have stormed and taken towns.”"—Lord Pulmerston’s Speech. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait of the Author. 











vi. Vill. IX. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN: THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S LIFE. VIOLA, THE AFFIANCED; 
A LEGEND Ol THE HIGH SEAS. Edited by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. &e. znd Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ &c. 3 vols. x 
The First Vow me of this work is now ready at all the Book- - . . ee. . " 
vil. sellers’, price 14s, handsomely bound, and illustrated with Ten | LITTLE PEDLINGTON and the PEDLING. 
Newt Edition, with imports unt Additions, beautifully printed on | Engravings—Portraits of ag Otlicers, Battle Scenes, TONIANS 
a new plan, in 1 large vol, with an emblazoned title-page, and | Maps, Plans, &e. by Landseer, Heath, Warren, and Landells. NIANS. 
bg aig 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. Now ready, price N.B. The Second Volume, which completes the work, will | By JOIIN POOLE, Esq., Author of * Paul Pry.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
oi a idea — appear very shortly. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. ** This book is likely to have a prodigious circulation.”—Bath | , " RT ic AM p ¢ LJEET SIN 
A new and revised Edition, with all the New Creations, and Herald. THE COURT an of RUN r G. 
much other new watter, the result of great research, and of * Sir James E, Alexander's Life of Wellington has the treble _ W. G. OSBORNE 
communications witk the various noble families, forming the | advantage of being the cheapest—of inserting a large portion of Mili s sy the “" G ae 2 Ge ae at ie 
most complete, the most convenient, aud the cheapest work of | the original correspondence—and of condensing within popular | Miltary Secretary to the Governor General of India. 
the kind ever offere ~d to the public. | limits the dry military details.”"—Globe. | svo. with several original Sketches taken on the spot, (Just ready.) 
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EXCURSIONS IN DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN; 
With Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those Countries, and Anecdotes of their Courts. 
By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 


Author of * Excursions in the Interior of Russia.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
II, 
THE SPITFIRE: A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 


By CAPT. FREDERIC CHAMIER, 


Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ Ben Brace,’ Xe. 3 vols. 
Ill, 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE 


Edited by MAJOR-GEN. SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 


2 vols. post Svo. 


DIARY OF A NUN. 


2 vols. post 8yo. 


SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
With a VISIT to the SANDWICH — By J. K. TOWNSHEND, Esq. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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